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Outstanding i SAFETY » HEALTH 


COMFORT ¢ APPEARANCE ECONOMY 


FROM HOME TO SCHOOL 
FROM SCHOOL TO HOME 
THE SUPERIOR WAY 
IS THE SAFEST WAY 
THE ALL-STEEL WAY 








UST AS MODERN SCHOOL BUILDINGS have crowded out the old rickety, | 
one-room schoolhouses, so all-steel safety school bus bodies have 
supplanted yesterday’s body types. 


And just as the modern school structure protects the health of today’s 
school children while they are in school, so do SUPERIOR ALL-STEEL 
SAFETY SCHOOL BUS BODIES safeguard their precious lives and 
health while being transported to and from school. 


You want a safe, long-lasting, thoroughly modern school bus—SU- 
PERIOR ALL-STEEL SAFETY SCHOOL BUS BODIES are com- 
pletely modern and completely safe as well as economical to operate 
and maintain. 


We will gladly demonstrate the many advantages of SUPERIOR ALL- 
STEEL SAFETY SCHOOL BUS BODIES. 


SUPERIOR BODY SALES 


1406 EDGEWOOD AVENUE . . . KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 


CARTER MANUFACTURING CO, 


1132 KANSAS STREET .. . MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
Distributors 


SUPERIOR ALL-STEEL SAFETY SCHOOL BUS BODIES 























WEBSTER’S STUDENTS DICTIONARY 


F OR = PrFFrekt Rs SCHOOL LEVELS 


Outstanding Features 


Nearly 60,000 word entries Illustrated lining papers 

Clear open page Eight beautiful color plates 

Large readable type 1,200 black and white illustrations 
Modern attractive format Many new terms 


Definitions, pronunciations, etymologies, synonyms, derivatives, and illustrative examples are all 
based on, and have back of them, the exclusive authority of Webster’s New International Dictionary, 
Second Edition. BUT, the definitions have been newly and independently written for this STU- 
DENTS DICTIONARY, to adapt it perfectly for its special purpose and field. 





Indexed, $2.72 list Plain, $2.48, list 


Interested Teachers Are Invited to Write 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI, 300 Pike Street CHICAGO 
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Enjoy Greater Peace of Mind... 


Win the Gratitude and 
Approval of Your Patrons 


By Transportinc Your Pupits 1n Sare, Con- 
VENIENT Biue Brrp Att-STteeEL Bus BopiEs— 
FAMOUS FOR THEIR SUPERIOR PROTECTIVE FEATURES 


BLUE BIRD all-steel BUS BODIES are 
built to protect children in their travels 
to and from school. The record these 
bodies have set for safety in the past has given 
school superintendents, who have recommended and 
used them, the peace of mind of knowing that 
students under their supervision are absolutely safe 
in traveling to and from school BLUE BIRD 
BODIES can bring you this peace of mind, too, and, 
in addition, win for you the admiration of parents 
who appreciate your foresight in demanding this 
safest possible transportation for their children. 


Among the thousands of Blue Bird Bodies in use 
at Southern schools, a number have been through 
almost unbelievable accidents and have come out 
virtually undamaged. In these accidents the pas- 
sengers have suffered little injury beyond minor cuts 
and bruises. Such safety is insured by the crash- 
. window 


proof roof . . . steel centerposts 





guardrails safety sideswipe rails, 
and emergency rear door, incorporated in 


an all-steel body. 


BLUE BIRD BODIES are the most inexpensive 
all-steel bus bodies made in America. They may be 
mounted on any standard make of chassis. They 
are as much as 1,000 pounds lighter than other 
bodies of similar specifications. ‘This reduction of 
dead weight lowers gas and repair costs. The first 
BLUE BIRD BODY is still in operation after ten 
years of service. 

BLUE BIRD BODIES feature, too, spring cushions 
patented, easy operating windows 
ventilated windshield and driver controlled front 
door. BLUE BIRD BODIES, painted in an at- 
tractive orange and blue pattern, have trim lines and 

are comfortable and easy to keep clean. 


Let BLUE BIRD BUS BODIES guard your stu- 
dents. Write today for descriptive literature. 


BLUE BIRD BODY COMPANY, FORT VALLEY, GEORGIA 
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To Better Serve Tennessee Schools on Library 


To give Tennessee schools the 
finest library book service ever of- 
fered, we now have in construction 
the traveling truck display pic- 
tured above. It will be the most 
ambitious and up-to-date display 
ever put on wheels. Every modern 
feature known to truck engineers 
is being utilized to make it stream- 
lined, comfortable, and roomy. 
Larger than an average room—24 
feet long by 8 feet wide—it will 
display 3,000 approved books on 
its shelves. Plenty of height to 
allow freedom of movement with- 
out stooping —6!4 feet high inside. 
Comfortable seats will allow teach- 
ers and librarians to spend all the 
time needed to study new library 
material available for their schools. 
Ventilators along the top and back 
will guarantee fresh air and a fan 
will circulate it. Indirect lighting 
will be easy on eyes. 

Many teachers and librarians in 
Tennessee are already familiar 
with our book display trailer, pic- 
tured at the right. The new Fol- 
lett Traveling Book Display will 
be larger, will carry twice as many 
books, and will accommodate more 
people. 





Low Prices 


Our prices are as low or lower 
than obtainable anywhere else 
—and we bring a complete dis- 
play to your door to help you. 
We are anxious to merit your 
order FIRST with helpful serv- 
ice—and SECOND with price. 











Book Needs 











Library Books 
Chosen and Approved 
for 


Tennessee Schools 


Every book in our traveling display is suit- 
able and approved for use in Tennessee 
schools. Our Tennessee representative, Mr. 
G. B. Benepe, has consulted Tennessee au- 
thorities in preparing the display. If you 
would like our traveling display at your 
school at any particular time, just write us, 
and we will be happy to cooperate with you 
in every way possible. 


ANY BOOK IN PRINT 


We feature library books approved 
for schools. Where more than one 
edition is available, we choose the 
one most suitable for school li- 
brary use. We issue throughout 
the year many book selection aids 
to help both teacher and librarian 
in obtaining the most and the 


best books for her money. 


A Guide to Good 
Reading 

Known among schools and libra- 
ries throughout the country as the 
finest compilation of approved 
books available. Every one of its 
4,000 titles is carefully chosen for 
literary content, binding, type, il- 
lustration, and low price. Dis- 
tributed free to schools and li- 
braries. Write for as many copies 
as you need. They will be sent at 
once without cost or obligation. 





Quick Service 
Orders efficiently handled, ac- 
curately invoiced and promptly 
shipped. Our experienced staff 
of employees is trained to 
handle YOUR order to your en- 
tire satisfaction. We know you 
will be delighted with our serv- 
ice. 











FOLLETT BOOK COMPANY 


1255 So. Wabash Ave. 


Chicago, Illinois 


The Fastest Growing Library Book House in America 
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Federal Support for Public Education 


The Harrison-Thomas-Fletcher Bill 

OQ PROMOTE the general 

welfare through appropriation 

of funds to assist states and 

territories in providing more effec- 

tive programs of public education.— 
From the Title of the Bill. 

The new federal aid bill based on 
the report of the President’s Ad- 
visory Committee on Education, re- 
leased February 23, 1938, is now on 
the Senate calendar and before the 
House Committee on Education. It 
is an amendment in the nature of a 
substitute to the Harrison-Fletcher 
Bill. It is sponsored by Senator Pat 
Harrison of Mississippi, chairman of 
the Senate Finance Committee, Sena- 
tor Elbert D. Thomas of Utah, chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor, and Congress- 
man Brooks Fletcher of Ohio, a 
member of the House Committee on 
Education. The numbers of the 
bill are S. 419 and H. R. 10340. 


Federal Aid Necessary 

The Report of the President’s 
Committee states: 

“The facts presented in this report 
indicate that no sound plan of local 
or state taxation can be devised and 
instituted that will support in every 
local community a school system 
which meets minimum acceptable 
standards. Unless the federal gov- 
ernment participates in the financial 
support of the schools and related 
services, several millions of children 
in the United States will continue to 
be largely denied the educational op- 
portunities that should be regarded 
as their birthright. . . . The educa- 
tional services now provided for a 
considerable percentage of the chil- 
dren are below any level that should 
be tolerated in a civilized country.” 


Provisions of the Bill 

Title | — Grants to states for im- 
provement of public elementary and 
secondary schools in a six-year pro- 
gram, 1939-45. Grants under Parts 
1, 2, 3, and 4 are apportioned to 
states on the basis of financial need 
as measured by the number of chil- 
dren five to nineteen years and ability 
to support schools. 

Part 1—Funds for lessening in- 
equalities of educational opportunity, 
$40,000,000 in 1939-40 increasing 
annually to $140,000,000 in 1944-45, 

Part 2—Aid for teacher training, 
$2,000,000 for 1939-40, $4,000,000 
in 1940-41, $6,000,000 in 1941-42 
and thereafter through 1945. 

Part 3—Aid for school buildings, 
especially those in connection with 
desirable reorganization of local 
school districts, $20,000,000 in 1939- 
40, $30,000,000 in 1940-41 and there- 
after through 1945. These funds 
are to be matched dollar for dollar 
by state or local funds. 

Part 4—Aid for state departments 
of education apportioned on the 
basis of $5,000 to each state and the 
remainder on the basis of financial 
need, $1,000,000 in 1939-40, $1,500,- 
000 in 1940-41, and $2,000,000 each 
year thereafter through 1945, 

Title IJ—Grants to the states for 
adult education, civic, part-time, vo- 
cational and general. Apportioned 
on the basis of adult population, 
twenty years of age and over, in 
the amount of $5,000,000 in 1939-40, 
$10,000,000 in 1940-41, and $15,000,- 
000 each year thereafter through 
1945. 

Title IJ]—Grants to the states for 
library services for rural inhabit- 
ants. Apportioned on the basis of 
rural population in the amount of 
$2,000,000 in 1939-40, $4,000,000 in 


1940-41, and $6,000,000 for each 
year thereafter through 1945. 

Title IV—Grants to the United 
States Office of Education for mak- 
ing necessary surveys and plans in 
connection with the best utilization 
of grants to states and for other co- 
operative educational research, plan- 
ning, and demonstrations, $1,250,000 
in 1938-39, $2,000,000 in 1939-40, 
and $3,000,000 for each year there- 
after through 1945. 

Title V—Education of children of 
federal wards and employees resid- 
ing on federal reservations and at 
foreign stations. Amounts not fixed. 


Federal Control Prohibited 


The bill adequately safeguards 
state and local management of 
schools: “The provisions of this title 
shall be so construed as to maintain 
local and state initiative and responsi- 
bility in the conduct of education and 
to reserve explicitly to the states and 
their local subdivisions the adminis- 
tration of schools, including institu- 
tions for the preparation of teachers, 
the control over the processes of edu- 
cation, the control and determination 
of the curricula of the schools, and 
the methods of instruction to be em- 
ployed in them, and the determina- 
tion of the best uses of the funds 
appropriated under this title, not in- 
consistent with the provisions here- 
in.” (Sec. 51 of the bill.) 


Organizations Supporting the Bill 

In making the draft of the bill the 
representatives of thirty-six national, 
professional, and lay organizations 
were called into conference and all 
provisions were carefully considered. 
The bill is actively supported by the 
largest and strongest national or- 
ganizations interested in public edu- 
cation. 
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“I had the best time in my life with you last 
 ~ —eiiataaaaaaas Hurr, Sparrows Point, 


As Cheap to GO as to Stay 


SEE tHe EAST 
OUT-OF-DooRS WEST 
MEXICO or 
EUROPE 


EARN COLLEGE CREDIT — 
LOW MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


Tus summer you can make yours a more 
vivacious personality, gain new health, create 
worth-while new friendships as you TRAVEL 
into colorful lands where days are golden— 


nights romantic. 


FOUR GREAT TOURS 
1. Do things Out West while visiting Colo- 
rado, California, Yosemite, the Northwest, 
Canada, Yellowstone. 8,000 miles of re- 
freshing good times! 
2. See the historic East—from the real, old 
South, to Quaint French Quebec; or 


3. Turn back the clock—contrast in a unique 
way real, Old Mexico with the modern new 
Mexico. Attend U. of Mexico Summer 
School if you like. 4 or 9 weeks tours cost 
no more under our plan than many two 
weeks tours. 


4. Six Foreign Countries—Europe. At 
reasonable cost under our “6 in 1” plan, 
visit England, Holland, Germany, Switzer- 
land, Italy, France. 


Write for Free Books Which Tell the Whole 
Graphic Story! 
GREATER UNIVERSITY OF TOURS 


The SAFEWAY, Inc. 
BOX 6534, CHICAGO, ILL. 





Please send me FREE travel books, college credit 
information, costs, terms, etc., on the tours of my 
oice: 


East Mexico 
West Europe 
Name 





Mail address now 





City State 





dd 


After (date) 





be 





a 





Action Needed 


The bill is on the Senate calendar 
and should be voted upon at an early 
date. It is in the House Committee 
on Education and must be reported 
favorably before it will be voted on 
in the House. The strongest possible 
support should be given this bill by 
friends of public schools everywhere. 

Inform your Senators, Congress- 
men, and the President that you urge 
the passage of this bill during this 
Session of Congress. Urge influen- 
tial laymen, and organizations of 
which you are a member, to do like- 
wise. 

For a copy of the bill write to your 
Senator or Congressman or to the 
National Education Association, 
Washington, D. C. 


Five Reasons for Federal Aid 
for Public Education 


The Advisory Committee on Edu- 
cation appointed by the President of 
the United States finds, among other 
things, that federal aid for public 
education must be granted to the 
states because: 

1. Schools and Democracy—Schools 
and the means of public educa- 
tion are indispensable to a demo- 
cratic government. Citizens of 
the states are none the less citi- 
zens of the nation. 

2. Mobility of Population—Nearly 
one-fourth of the native-born 
people of the United States do 
not now live in the state of their 
birth. Poor schools in any state, 
therefore, affect all the states. 

3. Differences in Opportunity—The 
most appalling differences in edu- 
cational opportunity exist among 
the states. Annual expenditures 
range from an average of $19 
per pupil in one state to $124 in 
another. 

4. Differences in Ability and Effort 
—The richest state is able to raise 
at least six times as much revenue 
per capita by taxation as the 
poorest state, but has less than 
half as many school children in 
proportion to adults. The poor 
states pay the highest taxes but 
have the least funds for schools. 

5. Federal vs. State Taxes—Recent 
developments in corporate owner- 
ship and control of industry and 
finance, and the national char- 
acter of wealth, income, and busi- 
ness have made it impossible 


for states to tax the greatest po- 
tential sources of revenue. Only 
the federal government can tax 
wealth and income where they are 
and spend the money where the 
children live. ; 

Reprinted from pamphlet prepared 
by the National Education Asso- 
ciation of the United States, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


School Administrators 
Conference, Peabody 
College 


Approximately 1,000 people inter- 
ested in school administration will 
assemble at Peabody College on June 
9, 10, and 11 from thirty or more 
states for the purpose of attending 
the Ninth Annual School Adminis- 
trators Conference which is spon- 
sored each year by the college. The 
entire program has been centered 
around the question, What Are the 
Educational Implications of the 
Socioeconomic Problems Confront- 
ing Southern Regions? One hun- 
dred of the leading superintendents 
in the Southern States have agreed 
to give to the conference this sum- 
mer brief answers to this question. 
Another feature of the program will 
be prepared addresses on this subject 
by several of the editors of leading 
newspapers in the South and a num- 
ber of outstanding Southern educa- 
tors. Approximately fifty exhibits 
of the newest educational books, 
equipment, and supplies will be 
shown. On Thursday evening a 
group of professional entertainers 
will furnish the program. The presi- 
dent and faculty of Peabody College 
will hold a reception for the confer- 
ence guests on Friday evening. The 
conference will close Saturday eve- 
ning with a banquet, at which time 
will be given a summary of all the 
answers to the above question. At 
this banquet every speaker on the 
entire conference program has 
agreed to tell the funniest story that 
he knows. No fees are charged 
those attending the conference. For 
further information write Dennis H. 
Cooke or Ray L. Hamon, Peabody 
College, Nashville, Tennessee. 
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A Differentiated High School Diploma as a Help in 
Solving Certain Problems in Education 


HE TITLE of this paper sug- 

gests that we have problems 

in education thot are directly 
traceable to our present method of 
granting diplomas to high school 
seniors. When we think of diplomas, 
we immediately think of units of 
credit, and units of credit are the 
matter of college entrance. Under 
our present setup, sixteen nits 
mean the following things to the lay 
public: high school graduation, col- 
lege entrance, and preparation for 
life. The high school seniors are 
regarded as having completed the 
same quality and quantity of work, 
as having equal native ability, and as 
having pursued courses and mastered 
them to the extent that a functional 
knowledge pertaining to all phases 
of life is at their very finger tips 
for glib recitation. We who are 
issuing these diplomas, however, 
know that all graduates have not 
done the same quality and quantity 
of work; that all graduates do not 
possess the same intelligence; that 
all graduates cannot recite glibly the 
answers to sundry questions pro- 
pounded by the lay public; and that 
all graduates are not prepared to 
pursue college courses nor to enter 
intelligently into everyday life ac- 
tivities to the same degree. 

According to the writer’s view- 
point, the present method of grant- 
ing diplomas has created three major 
problems and many minor ones that 
need correcting. The major prob- 
lems embody the present status of 
the teacher, the responsibility for 
pupils’ learning, and the existing 
state of lethargy among high school 
pupils. 

First, the teacher has become a 
“processor” of credits and not a di- 
rector of pupil growth, mental, 
moral, physical, and social, as he 
should be. He is engrossed with the 
responsibility of covering a pre- 
scribed number of textbook pages, of 
following prescribed courses of 
study, and of getting pupils ready to 
give back memorized facts. Alexis 
Carrel says that the “American edu- 
cational system spoon feeds and 
pampers the student, tending toward 
mechanization of his mind through a 


W. B. SHOULDERS 


x 
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lack of emphasis on thinking ability.” 
The teacher should be a director of 
pupil growth. He should be sensi- 
tive and responsive to every interest 
and need of his pupils and direct 
them in their pursuit of such learn- 
ing activities as will enable each to 
grow into an understanding and ap- 
preciation of himself and his present 
responsibilities. 

Second, the responsibility for 
learning should rest upon the pupil 
and not be charged to the teacher, 
as is often the present case. Re- 
ferring again to Carrel, we find him 
saying that “the education spoon in 
America is handled by competent and 
understanding teachers, but the stu- 
dents should do the feeding them- 
selves.” It is too often the case that 
students are overprotected in the 
home and come to school feeling that 
they have no responsibility of their 
own and that it is the fault of the 
teacher if thev fail to learn or to 
adjust themselves to the learning 
process as they should. It often 
happens, too, that pressure is brought 
on teachers to “pass” certain stu- 
dents, irrespective of their capability 
or the quality of work they do. 

Third, the state of lethargy found 
among our better high school pupils 
today should not exist. All of us 
who have had experience in teaching 
are aware of the mediocre work that 
is being done by many of our more 
intelligent students today. The writer 
feels that the present system of grad- 
ing and unit getting is largely respon- 
sible for this situation. Grades are 
placed on a comparative basis, and 
many gifted pupils are content to 
“get by” by doing the same quality 
and quantity of work which the less 
gifted do. 

The minor problems referred to 
above may be enumerated as follows: 

1. We have goose-stepping in edu- 
cation from the first grade through 
college. 

2. We measure education in terms 
of units and quarter or semester 
hours instead of in terms of pupil 
growth. 


3. We lose sight of the pupil’s 
interests, abilities, and development 
in the quest for units. 

4. We are creating mental malad- 
justments under our present system 
of unit getting. 

5. The public fails to consider dif- 
ferences in kind and amount of work 
done by students under our present 
system. 

6. The emphasis placed upon ac- 
quiring units of credit has placed a 
wall around subjects through de- 


partmentalization, thus preventing 
the correlation and blending of sub- 
ject matter. 


7. Emphasis on unit getting re- 
sults in the memorization of facts, 
irrespective of their relation to life 
or the functioning thereof. 

8. Emphasis on unit getting has 
caused the erection of barriers be- 
tween teachers in the same school or 
system, thus preventing a normal 
lifelike situation such as should exist. 

The writer’s plea, in view of 
these problems, both major and 
minor, is for something that will re- 
store the teacher to his rightful 
sphere ; that will place the burden of 
learning where it should be; that 
will remove the state of lethargy and 
indifference that now exists among 
pupils; that will tend to correct the 
other evils mentioned. He believes 
that the issuance of differentiated 
diplomas will help to do this. 

Space will not permit detailed re- 
ports of what is being done along 
this line at other places, but suffice 
it to say that differentiated diplomas 
are being issued in the St. Louis 
schools in the Leesburg, Florida, 
schools, and in the Richmond, In- 
diana, schools. Furthermore, the 
Commission on the Relation of 
School and College, of the Progres- 
sive Education Association, is ex- 
perimenting with college entrance 
requirements; the results of their 
study, it appears, should prove to be 
a release from shackles for func- 
tional education. 

It is not to be denied that some 
sort of standards have to be main- 
tained so long as we have mass edu- 
cation. The recommendations made 
here are not to be considered as the 
final, desired end, but rather as a 
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suggestion and guide for the solution 
of the problems described above. 

It is, therefore, recommended that 
the state department of education 
issue to high school graduates diplo- 
mas of the following types: a stand- 
ard diploma, a certificate of gradua- 
tion, and a certificate of credits. 

A. The standard diploma shall be 
issued to the student who has com- 
pleted one of the standard curricula 
for Tennessee high schools on the 
following bases: 

1. The student must have made a 
grade of eighty-five per cent or bet- 
ter in twelve of the sixteen units re- 
quired for graduation. 

2. The student must have demon- 
strated desirable qualities of leader- 
ship. 

3. The student must have demon- 
strated ability to gather information 
and assimilate data from printed ma- 
terials. 

4. The student must have mani- 
fested interest in, and must have be- 
come acquainted with, social, eco- 
nomic, and political problems of the 
day. 

B. A certificate of graduation 
shall be issued to the student who 


has completed sixteen units in one 
of the standard curricula of Tennes- 
see high schools, but whose grades 
and qualifications do not allow the 
issuance of the standard diploma. 

C. A certificate of credits shall be 
issued to the student who has at- 
tended class for eighty per cent of 
the time and who has made grades 
ranging from sixty per cent or bet- 
ter in courses totaling sixteen units. 
These courses may be highly selec- 
tive and conform to no standard cur- 
riculum. 

The standard diploma shall be 
used as one of the prerequisites for 
college entrance; the certificate of 
graduation may be accepted for col- 
lege entrance at the discretion of 
the college; while the certificate of 
credits may be used to denote work 
done and to qualify the holder for 
examination or entrance into trades 
or skilled labor. 

The certificates shall be issued at 
the same time and in the same man- 
ner as the diploma. 

The different types of graduation 
documents should be publicized and 
explained in advance to both pupils 


and parents, who will concur in the 
choice of the program leading to 
each type. 

It is believed that the issuance 
of differentiated diplomas, based up- 
on the criteria set forth above, will 
tend to accomplish the following 
good results: 

1. A greater mastery of learning 
will be achieved through improved 
techniques of reading and organizing 
materials, 

2. A greater continuity of learning 
will be effected. 

3. A greater mastery of everyday 
problems and thoughtful solutions 
will be brought about. 

4. A better system of guidance 
will be established. 

5. Pupils will be thrown more on 
their own initiative. 

6. Individual interests of pupils 
will be recognized and met. 

7 The holding power of the 
school will be increased. 

8. The teacher will be restored in 
some degree to his rightful sphere 
and function. 

9. Teachers, parents, and pupils 
will have a share in the pupils’ suc- 
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The Colleges Cooperate with the Tennessee Program 
for the Improvement of Instruction 


HE TENNESSEE Program 

for the Improvement of In- 

struction is now entering the 
third year. There has been a wide 
interest manifested in this program 
on the part of administrators, teach- 
ers, supervisors, certain lay groups, 
and college people. No group has 
shown greater interest than the lat- 
ter. 

In the beginning the program con- 
sisted largely of an attempt to create 
a consciousness of the need for im- 
proved instruction in the schools. 
The second step in the program was 
the training of teachers in service as 
well as preservice training. No mat- 
ter what form a curriculum program 
may take, no matter what procedures 
may be followed, if fundamental 
changes are to be made successfully, 
the colleges of the state which are 
training teachers must recognize 
these changes and revise their own 
curricula accordingly. 

For the past two years, the presi- 
dents of these institutions have been 
requested to send to the department 
of education short descriptions of 
such curriculum courses as they were 
planning to offer, so that teachers 
might have this material in time to 
help them in planning their work. 
This request was complied with, and 
the information was passed on to the 
teachers of the state through THE 
TENNESSEE TEACHER. The results 
of this plan seem to justify its con- 
tinuance. Therefore, the presidents 
have again been requested to furnish 
information concerning courses al- 
ready planned so that teachers of the 
state may know what courses will be 
available along the line of curriculum 
revision during the spring-summer 
and summer quarters of 1938. 

The colleges of the state operating 
summer schools have complied with 
this request. Continuing the policy 
of last year, the information concern- 
ing general curriculum courses is 
being passed on to the teachers 
through the medium of THE TEN- 
NESSEE TEACHER just as it was re- 
ported by the colleges. It is recom- 
mended that teachers who attend 
college this summer enroll in one or 
more of these courses, if at all prac- 
ticable. 


J. M. SMITH 


Commissioner of Education 
State Department of Education 
Nashville 


‘ den 


General Curriculum Courses to Be 
Offered in the Colleges of Ten- 
nessee During Spring-Summer and 

Summer Quarters of 1938 


University of Chattanooga 
Chattanooga 


Education S8C. Seminar and Labora- 
tory on Curricular Reorganization in the 
Public Schools. Guidance and help given 
in working on problems in curricular or- 
ganization; as the situation demands, the 
class will work as a group, in smaller com- 
mittees, each with its own individual pur- 
pose. or as individuals. Each student will 
be expected to select a specific problem and 
work toward a solution of this problem. 
J wo sections—elementary and secondary. 
Credit 2 hours. Summer. 

Education S8D. Curricular Materials 
and Practices in the Iunior High School 
Social Studies. The principles of curric- 
ulum making and methodology in the so- 
cial studies of the junior high school. 
Problems of the curriculum relating to 
terminology, philosophy, literature, current 
practices, form, and organization; objec- 
tives, activities, selection and placement of 
materials, time allotments, evaluation of 
outcomes. Methods of instruction will be 
given due consideration. Credit 2 hours. 
Summer. 

Education S8E. Curricular Materials 
and Practices in the Senior High School 
Social Studies. A course similar to Edu- 
cation S8D above but adapted to the senior 
high school level. Credit 2 hours. Sum- 
mer. 

Education S10A. Methods and Manage- 
ment in the Primary Grades. An intro- 
ductory study of the aims, activities, and 
materials of instruction in the primary 
grades of the modern public school. 
Credit 2 hours. Summer. 

Education S10B. Remedial and Diag- 
nostic Teaching in the Intermediate Grades. 
A study of modern intermediate grade in- 
struction in public schools, particularly in 
the refining and elaborating of the skills 
and materials involved therein and in de- 
veloping the teacher’s skill in predictive, 
diagnostic, and remedial procedures. 
Credit 2 hours. Summer. 


Tennessee Wesleyan College 
Athens 

The Elementary School Curriculum. A 
study of modern methods for the selection 
and organization of subject matter will be 
the basis of this course. Special attention 
will be given to curriculum materials 
available in rural and village communities. 
Credit 4 hours. Summer. 


Freed-Hardeman College 
Henderson 
533c. The Teacher and the Curriculum. 
This course deals with the history of cur- 
riculum development in the public schools. 
Present-day trends in curriculum construc- 
tion are examined as a basis of experimen- 





tation and adoption by prospective teachers. 
Units of work and activities are organized 
in an effort to give the subject a vital 
meaning and practical application. Credit 
3 hours. Summer. 

633b. Rural School Curriculum. This 
is a study of the various methods of de- 
termining the subject matter that should 
be included in the curricula of elementary 
schools. It especially applies to the selec- 
tion of courses necessitated by the social 
and economic problems peculiar to rural 
communities. Curriculum construction is 
considered in view of progressive school 
organization and administration. The ex- 
amination of various courses of study and 
practice in curriculum making is required 
of all students enrolled in the course. 


Credit 3 hours. Spring. 
633c. Methods in the Child-Centered 
School. The purpose of this course is to 


acquaint the student with the methods 
employed in progressive childhood educa- 
tion. 
King College 
Bristol 

Virginia Curriculum. This course is 
designed to introduce the prospective teach- 
er to the philosophy underlying the Vir- 
ginia curriculum. Units are written by 
the members of the class and at least one 
of these units is actually carried out in 
the class and discussed by the members 
of the class. The state manual is used 
freely as a basis for the course. Summer. 


Carson-Newman College 

Jefferson City 
Education 134, The Elementary School 
Curriculum. This course will be devoted 
to a study of the state program for the 
improvement of instruction, a survey of 
curriculum materials and activities, and 
the planning of activity units for practical 

use in the elementary school. 


Scarritt College 
Nashville 

623. Curriculum Construction, A con- 
sideration of current views of curriculum 
and the principles of curriculum construc- 
tion and of testing in religious education. 
Opportunities will be given the class to 
work out, either as individuals or as 
groups, such problems in curriculum con- 
struction as seem to them most pertinent. 
Open only to graduate students. Spring 
and summer quarters. 


Hiwassee College 
Madisonville 

Curriculum Building. Its purpose is to 
give to prospective teachers a compre- 
hensive view of current educational prin- 
ciples to be applied to the formulating of 
an integrating, modern curriculum. The 
class will study and put into practice the 
problem method of teaching, planning and 
development of units, contract plan, guid- 
ing study, and evaluation of teaching and 
of curriculum. 

George Peabody College for Teachers 

Nashville 

Education 400-A. Materials and 
Methods in an Integrated Activity Pro- 
gram. 

Education 400-C. Educative Materials 
and Activities. 
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Education 468. Foundations of Curric- 


ulum Making. ; 
Education 568-A. Laboratory in Cur- 


riculum Making. , 
Education 568-B. Laboratory in Cur- 


riculum Making. 


Union University 


Jackson 
106. Art in the Elementary School. 
Objectives, appreciations, skills, and 


knowledges covering art education in the 
elementary school will be studied. Op- 
portunity for students to experiment with 
art materials will be provided through 
simple construction such as, bookmaking, 
block printing, weaving, clay work, letter- 
ing, posters, and chart making. The stu- 
dent will be required to do additional 
laboratory work outside the class period. 
Credit 3 hours. 

202. The Integrated Activity Curric- 
ulum. The purpose of this course is to 
give an acquaintance with the new school 
curriculum based upon child growth 
through educative activities. Much time 
will be devoted to unit teaching, and each 
student will construct a complete unit in 
the subject of his choosing. Students will 
study practices and examine and analyze 
records of progressive schools. Credit 3 
hours, 

203. The Knowledge and Skill Curric- 
ulum. The course will include a study of 
the function of the knowledge and skill sub- 
jects in the elementary curriculum, prin- 
ciples of curriculum making, curriculum 
investigations, and methods of teaching 
and diagnosis in these subjects. Credit 3 
hours. 


Lincoln Memorial University 
Harrogate 

42. Problems of Curriculum Building. 
The aim of this course is to study the 
selection and organization of subject mat- 
ter for both the elementary and secondary 
schools. 

Cumberland University 
Lebanon 

Curriculum Study—The Changing Cur- 
riculum. Present-day curriculum theory 
and programs, especial attention to the 
“Program for the Improvement of Instruc- 
tion”; continued discussion of the Ten- 
nessee Educational Bulletins, more especial- 
ly “Looking Ahead with Tennessee 
Schools”; evaluation of curriculum prac- 
tice in terms of integration; a study of 
elementary and secondary education as an 
integral part of a unified system; a cur- 
riculum centered in society and the grow- 
ing child. 

Learning the 3 R’s. A careful consid- 
eration of differentiating factors that 
vitally affect a child’s schoolroom learning 
activities. 

Nature Study in the Elementary Schools. 
This course particularly deals with ac- 
tivities exemplifying the unit plan of in- 
struction. 

The Community School. A _ study is 
made of outstanding projects in community 
education—utilizing the resources of their 
communities for educative purposes. 


Tennessee Polytechnic Institute 
Cookeville 
423. High School Curriculum. The 
subject deals with principles underlying 
the construction and revision of curricula, 
curricula of high schools of the various 


types and sizes, and the effect of the various 
curricula on the organization and operation 
of high schools. Each student will work 
out a curriculum in the subject in which 
he is most interested. Summer. 


Austin Peay Normal School 
Clarksville 


241. Curriculum for Elementary Schools. 
Curriculum making and curriculum modi- 
fication for rural schools; unit plan of 
teaching and practical teaching material 
based on adopted textbooks. 


State Teachers College 
Memphis 

Education 310-A. Improvement of High 
School Instruction. Methods of coordinat- 
ing subject materials into true relation- 
ships instead of artificial subject divisions; 
specific functional objectives compared to 
traditional, formal ones; outcomes in 
terms of behavior patterns rather than 
factual knowledge. The unit plan of or- 
ganization of materials and how to apply 
it in learning procedures. Visual aids, 
such as slides, educational films, and pic- 
tures in learning. Possibilities of the 
radio in education. 

Elementary School Curriculum. This 
course consists mainly of research in the 
literature of curriculum making. Atten- 
tion will be given to unit courses and effort 
will be made to prepare certain unit 
courses. 

State Teachers College 
Murtreesboro 

Curriculum Laboratory. Open to juniors 
and seniors. This course will be devoted 
to committee work on a study of local 
history and environmental materials. A 

(Continued on page twenty-nine) 
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Romance in Tennessee History 


Te LATEST BOOK of 
Judge Samuel Cole Williams, 
“Dawn of Tennessee Valley 
and Tennessee History,” contains 
material for inspiring both students 
and teachers. Watercourses and 
old roads, mountain trails and caves 
take on a new significance. Names 
of towns, counties, and pioneer 
families suggest endless possibilities 
of exploring the centuries behind 
our modern state. 

The work establishes Tennessee’s 
claim to a vital part in the making of 
a nation. Other historians have em- 
phasized expansion through the 
North and Midwest, but here is 
given the complete drama of the 
Tennessee Valley as a gateway to 
much of the present United States. 
At a crucial period when other races 
might have split the continent asun- 
der, our pioneers of English extrac- 
tion furnished the necessary projec- 
tive power to occupy the Overhills 
region. Their settlements being too 
vigorous for suppression, they fur- 
nished leaders for other states. The 
first governor of Missouri and its 
first two senators were from Ten- 
nessee, likewise the first governors 
of Kentucky, Arkansas, and Texas. 

The new volume and its prede- 
cessors form an epic cycle of tre- 
mendous scope. The “History of 
the Lost State of Franklin” reveals 
the identity and character of our 
forefathers, the “Early Travels in 
the Tennessee Country” shows by ex- 
cerpts from journals what the region 
was like geographically and under 
what conditions men penetrated it. 
“Dawn of Tennessee Valley and 
Tennessee History” begins with ob- 
scure legends about a white race that 
antedated the Indians many cen- 
turies, progressing chronologically 
down to the year of the American 
Revolution, telling what men occu- 
pied the Overhills, how and why 
they came, where they first located, 
and to what extent the Indians were 
responsible for their success. 

As early as 1893 the author began 
gathering materials from sources far 
apart: the British Museum, the 
Draper Collection in Wisconsin, 
records in New Orleans, Jackson, 
Montgomery, Columbia, Charleston, 
Savannah, Raleigh, Richmond, 
Louisville, Chicago, Washington, 


CHRISTINE BURLESON 


Philadelphia, New York. He had 
access to recent discoveries which 
enabled him to write a book that can 
be used by other workers for a long 
time to come. Several important 
documents are published for the first 
time, including Hutchins’ surveys of 
the Cumberland and Tennessee 
Rivers, Richardson’s journal describ- 
ing life at Fort Loudon, biographical 
detail about early travelers, and maps 
of early cartographers. There is a 
wealth of suggestion for research 
waiting to be done: a life of Major 
Andrew Lewis under whom “the 
earth seemed to tremble,” the plans 
of Price Hughes for colonization 
during Queen Anne’s reign, the 
freakish dreams of Priber for estab- 
lishing a communistic “Raradice” 
among the Cherokees, the activities 
of missionaries sent out by different 
churches, the biographies of great 
warriors among the Cherokees and 
Chickasaws. Anyone needing sub- 
ject matter for a graduate thesis 
would be repaid by working upon 
Tennessee history. 

A motive for exploring and 
colonizing the Overhills country was 
lacking at first. In England, cross 
purposes were at work that inter- 
fered constantly with westward ex- 
pansion. Great Britain almost gave 
up to France in the decade after 
1740. As a maritime power, she 
wanted coastal development and 
overseas trade. She feared move- 
ments toward the interior which led 
to encounters with the French and 
Indians. Maintaining outposts was 
expensive and dangerous; it fostered 
a rapidly growing independence of 
spirit which Burke recognized as in- 
evitable in the frontiersman. France 
sent missionaries, trappers, and mili- 
tary officers into the vast heart of 
the continent; the British govern- 
ment held back, but an independent 
citizenry moved westward to gain 
by habitation what France never ac- 
complished by emissaries. 

Trade was an incentive to ex- 
pansion, but even more pressing was 
the desire for a wall against hostile 
attacks of the French who from time 
to time incited their allies, the Shaw- 
nees and Creeks, to make raids. The 
colonies of Virginia, North Carolina, 





and South Carolina were at odds 
with each other about advances into 
the Cherokee country, which by royal 
grant lay within North Carolina’s 
sovereignty, but was traditionally 
South Carolina’s by right of com- 
merce, and almost became Virginia’s 
by majority of settlement. South 
Carolina had the first and most im- 
portant trading route, from Chota 
(the Cherokee town near modern 
Loudon) to Charles Town (now 
Charleston). Her Governor Glen 
was the most sagacious of colonial 
rulers in dealing with the red men 
and in urging the erection of forts to 
strengthen the English position. 
George Washington, then a young 
man interested in exploration, was 
perhaps the most intelligent commen- 
tator in Virginia. He knew how to 
deal with the Cherokees and what to 
expect from borderland difficulties. 
North Carolina, despite the fact that 
hers was the legal title to the land, 
remained passive until toward the 
Revolution when Watauga Settle- 
ment was an actuality. Virginia was 
interested, but her governors pro- 
crastinated with fatal results, being 
responsible for the fall of Fort Lou- 
don. Yet the people of Virginia 
made close friendships with the 
Cherokees and went to live among 
them, supplying man power for 
pushing westward. Judge Williams 
shows from records that the Wa- 
tauga settlers were largely from Vir- 
ginia rather than North Carolina as 
popular belief has maintained. 

The noble behavior of Chickasaw 
and Cherokee Indians over a long 
stretch of years adds glamor to the 
narrative. It is an eloquent revela- 
tion, supported by adequate proof, of 
high-minded loyalty too often be- 
trayed by contradictory policy of the 
whites, of discrepancies between 
governors’ words and deeds, of out- 
rages borne at first with bewilder- 
ment and later with ever-growing 
scepticism and final indignation. The 
Chickasaws were faithful until their 
extermination, the Cherokees refused 
overtures of the French until shame- 
less betrayal led them to exact a 
vengeance which cost them the loss 
of their towns. They melted away 
“like balls of snow before the sun” 
as one of the warriors said. Yet 
they never yielded to subjugation by 
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the more treacherous Six Nations of 
the North who wrought havoc among 
the English. 

Cooper’s Chingachgook had a real 
prototype in Attakullakulla, the 
Little Carpenter who was an un- 
wavering friend, heroic in opposing 
Oconostota, the Great Warrior, a 
vengeful chieftain who led the attack 
on Fort Loudon and massacred his 
captives. Too well the Little Car- 
penter knew what was happening: 
“I pity the white people, but the 
white people do not pity me... . 
The Great Being above gave us this 
land, but the white people seem to 
want to drive us from it.” As a 
youth he, with six others, visited 
London, had his portrait painted, and 
was feted like royalty in the court of 
the great King George whom he 
never forgot. He spent his life in 
diplomatic efforts to maintain peace 
with the greedy invaders. His em- 
peror, Old Hop, was another great 
red man whose wisdom and keen- 
minded wit evoked respect from the 
English. 

Early trails, following traces made 
by the buffalo along convenient 
waterways and later adapted for use 


by Indians and whites, are still used 
in crossing Tennessee. The Great 
War Trail came down from what is 
now Virginia and West Virginia, de- 
scending along the Holston via the 
Indians’ beloved Long Island (at 
Kingsport), thence to Dodson’s 
Creek above Rogersville, downward 
to the neighborhood of Morristown, 
on toward the bend of the Nola- 
chucky, and finally to Chota on the 
Little Tennessee, with a branch-off 
through Greene County. The trad- 
ing route to today’s Charleston went 
southeast from Chota past the land- 
marks of twenty-four mountains be- 
longing to the Great Smoky cluster. 
Over it the cannon were trans- 
ported on horseback to Fort Loudon, 
and sometimes a horse’s back was 
broken when undergrowth wrenched 
the heavy machinery aside. It was 
the first trail put to extensive use 
by the whites. Boone’s Trail by 
Cumberland Gap was an important 
later development, and the renowned 
Nickojack Trail in Middle Tennessee 
became the route for the Nashville, 
Chattanooga, and St. Louis Railroad. 
The Natchez Trace was originally 
the Chickasaw Trail into Mississippi, 


along which, as Mrs. Caldwell tells 
us, Andrew Jackson returned with 
his bride, the beloved Rachel. 
There are innumerable landmarks 
worth visiting. Near Kingsport a 
giant elm still remains a few yards 
below Rotherwood, which the Na- 
tional Forestry Bureau lists as one 
of the twelve most famous trees of 
this country. “Almost under its 
branches stood Kingsport’s first fac- 
tory, Ross’ cotton-cloth mill.” Dr. 
Thomas Walker in 1750 described 
the elm as being twenty-five feet 
around three feet from the ground. 
Along the Holston, Tennessee, and 
Cumberland Rivers are so many 
noteworthy caves, rapids, and 
famous islands that one is tempted 
to go exploring in a canoe. Many of 
the ancient sites will be covered when 
plans for dams are carried out by 
the TVA, hence it is imperative that 
historic research be done promptly. 
Local place names have particular 
significance, both when derived from 
Indian words and when they memo- 
rialize episodes of pioneer history. 
They tell their own legends in some 
cases. Judge Williams is careful not 
to accept meanings without proof, 
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but he inclines to the popular ex- 
planation of the word Tennessee: 
“the big bend.” Not Andrew Jack- 
son but General Daniel Smith first 
applied it to the land in his map of 
1793. Out of varied spellings for 
the name of an Indian village, 
Tenasse, the modern form appeared 
in 1754 as applied to the river. 
Watauga has never been defined 
satisfactorily, contrary to widespread 
faith in Landon C. Haynes and his 
oration. Nolachucky (the author’s 
preferred spelling) is supposed to 
mean “mad or rushing water,” 
though one expert claims “spruce 
tree standing.” Memphis had an 
Indian name which meant “where the 
pieces fall off.” Holston was the 
name of a man who explored that 
river in 1748. Dr. Walker in 1750 
asserted that the Clinch took the 
name of a hunter who had visited it 
earlier, and the doctor himself named 
Cumberland Gap from a_ popular 
member of the British royal family, 
which subsequently accounted for 
the renaming of the Shawnees’ 
River. Boyd’s Creek in Sevier 
County is where the body of Alex- 
ander Boyd was thrown by his In- 
dian killers. Greasy Creek in Haw- 
kins County was the resort of bear 
hunters wishing to cleanse them- 
selves. Station Camp Creek in Sum- 
ner County got its name in the dec- 
ade of 1760-70 from a trading post 
and hunters’ lodge. Carter’s Valley 
has retained its title since Carter’s 
store was opened there in 1770. 

Many of our towns have Indian 
names of prehistoric usage: Tellico, 
Hiwassee, Etowah, Niota, Ooltewah, 
Oneida, to list only a few. The early 
name of Elizabethton was Watauga 
Old Fields from an abandoned site 
of the Indians, also Tumbling Shoals 
from what we now call Sycamore 
Shoals. Knoxville was once Mul- 
berry Grove from whence Queen 
Anne got a bark rug. Our counties 
honor prominent pioneers such as 
Cocke, Bledsoe, Hardeman, Shelby, 
Sevier. Surnames familiar today 
are those of pioneers to an astonish- 
ing degree, as the directories of cities 
will indicate: Tipton, Patton, Ship- 
ley, Rhea, Cox, Bean, Linville, New- 
man, Blevins, Lyle, for instance. 
Descendants may have documents of 
historical value tucked away in their 
attics, or family Bibles with rosters 
of names. 


The Cherokees first received gov- 
ernment agents and wandering ad- 
venturers ; then about 1770, after the 
doom-spelling Treaty of Fort Stan- 
wix in 1768, the Long Hunters came 
with a rush. They are the pic- 
turesque frontiersmen immortalized 
by Daniel Boone. The equipment was 
typical: “Each man carried along 
two horses, traps, a large supply of 
powder and lead, a small hand vice 
and bellows, files and screw plates 
for fixing the guns if any of them 
should get out of fix.” Sometimes 
a year or more elapsed before the 
hunter got back home, laden with 
skins and meat enough to earn pos- 
sibly $1,600 from a single trip. In 
1770 at Bledsoe’s Lick (above Nash- 
ville) one could walk over the flat 
surrounding it on the bones of buf- 
falo. Nineteen deer were killed by a 
hunter as he walked from there to 
a near-by lick. No wonder the In- 
dians were being starved out! 

After the hunters came the Regu- 
lators, settlers desirous of getting 
away from taxes and other incon- 
veniences of North Carolina or Vir- 
“North Carolina was a good 


ginia. 
place to leave” after 1771. James 
Robertson, “father of Tennessee,” 


came to live at Watauga then, and 
Boone followed with his family in 
1772-3. As many as 1,500 families 
were reported to have left North 
Carolina alone, and thousands more 
were shifting from Virginia. By 
1772 there were seventy farms count- 
ed at Watauga Settlement, and one 
hardy pioneer went “a step nigher 
the scalpers” by taking bold posses- 
sion of the Nolachucky Valley. 

The crisis came in 1775 when the 
Transylvania Company bought ap- 
proximately 20,000,000 acres of land 
from the Cherokees for about ten 
thousand pounds. The great deed 
was executed at Watauga, and Daniel 
Boone was sent out, even before its 
consummation, in order to blaze a 
trail into what would later be Ken- 
tucky. Attakullakulla warned the 
eager purchasers that they were buy- 
ing bloody ground. He favored the 
sale as inevitable, but an impas- 
sioned younger chieftain, Dragging 
Canoe, was opposed and withdrew 
to regions below the present Chatta- 
nooga where he led the Indians in 
ruthless war on the whites. The 
deed was made, and Tennessee’s fu- 


ture was assured in an onrush of 
white settlers. 

The work of Judge Williams be- 
gan when he saw the shelves of great 
libraries almost empty in the space 
allotted to Tennessee, whereas Vir- 
ginia, the Carolinas, Georgia, and 
other neighbors had volumes ranging 
over many shelves. 

The possibilities of intelligent 
study are demonstrated in this book, 
and it is to be hoped that others with 
kindred enthusiasm will be led to 
contribute to Tennessee’s shelf. No 
more suitable reward could attest the 
value of Judge Williams’ work. 

J 


Mrs. Bateman 
Honored 





Mrs. HucH BATEMAN 


Mrs. Hugh Bateman was recently unan- 
imously reelected president of the Inter- 
mediate Teachers’ Association, Davidson 
County Branch, for the school year 1938- 
39. She has been a constant inspira- 
tion to the teachers of her department 
during her tenure in office. Under Mrs. 
Bateman’s leadership, choral music, public 
speaking, standard school libraries, stand- 
ard classroom equipment, and permanent 
health-scholarship records have been spon- 
sored by her department. 

One outstanding characteristic of Mrs. 
Bateman is her deep devotion to her state 
and her country which she instills in her 
pupils by means of the drama, featuring 
patriotic exercises on all important dates 
most worthy of commemoration. 











SUMMER WORK FOR TEACHERS 


Liberal commission paid for taking subscrip- 
tions to a new Home and Garden magazine 
for the South. Make a month’s salary in one 
week. Worker wanted in every community. 
Apply 
SOUTHERN HOME & GARDEN 
P. O. Box 1067, Raleigh, N. C. 
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COMMENCEMENT 





S 
Many a young graduate will step into life pre- 
pared and ready, because long ago many a 
thoughtful parent thought of Life Insurance as 
the one sure means of guaranteeing their chil- 
dren’s education, no matter what happened. 
€ 


Be Shielded in the Famous 
Shield Plan—Over 
3,000,000 Policies in Force 





The 
NATIONAL LIFE AND ACCIDENT | 
INSURANCE COMPANY, INC. 


Home Office 





NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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N. E. A. Code of Ethics for the Teaching Profession 


cation may be realized more 

fully, that the welfare of the 
teaching profession may be pro- 
moted, that teachers may know what 
is considered proper procedure, and 
may bring to their professional re- 
lations high standards of conduct, the 
National Education Association of 
the United States has developed this 
code of ethics. 


Relations with Pupils and to the 
Community 

The schoolroom is not the proper 
theatre for religious, political, or 
personal propaganda. The teacher 
should exercise his full rights as a 
citizen, but he should avoid contro- 
versies which may tend to decrease 
his value as a teacher. 

The teacher should not permit his 
educational work to be used for par- 
tisan politics, personal gain, or selfish 
propaganda of any kind. 

In instructional, administrative, 
and other relations with pupils, the 
teacher should be impartial, just, and 
professional. The teacher should 
consider the different interests, apti- 
tudes, abilities, and social environ- 
ments of pupils. 

The professional relations of the 
teacher with his pupils demand the 
same scrupulous guarding of con- 
fidential and official information as 
is observed by members of other 
long established professions. 

The teacher should seek to estab- 
lish friendly and intelligent coopera- 
tion between the home and the 
school. 

The teacher should not tutor pu- 
pils of his classes for pay. 


I; ORDER that the aims of edu- 


Relations to the Profession and to 
Fellow Workers 


Members of the teaching profes- 
sion should dignify their calling in 
every way. The teacher should en- 
courage the ablest to enter it, and dis- 
courage from entering those who are 
merely using the teaching profession 
as a steppingstone to some other 
vocation. 

The teacher should maintain his 
efficiency and teaching skill by study 
and by contact with local, state, and 
national educational organizations. 

A teacher’s own life should show 
that education does ennoble. 


While not limiting his services by 
reason of small salary, the teacher 
should insist upon a salary scale 
suitable to his place in society. 

The teacher should not exploit his 
school or himself by personally in- 
spired press notices or advertise- 
ments or by other unprofessional 
means, and should avoid innuendo 
and criticism particularly of succes- 
sors or predecessors. 

The teacher should not apply for 
another position for the sole purpose 
of forcing an increase in salary in 
his present position. 

School officials should not pursue 
a policy of refusing to give deserved 
salary increases to their employees 
until offers from other school sys- 
tems have forced them to do so. 

The teacher should not act as an 
agent, or accept a commission, royal- 
ty, or other reward, for books or 
supplies in the selection or purchase 
of which he can influence or exercise 
the right of decision; nor should he 
accept a commission or other com- 
pensation for helping another teach- 
er to secure a position. 

A teacher should avoid unfavor- 
able criticism of other teachers ex- 
cept such as is formally presented to 
a school official in the interests of 
the school. It is also unprofessional 
to fail to report to duly constituted 
authority any matters which involve 
the best interests of the school. 

A teacher should not interfere be- 
tween another teacher and a pupil in 
matters such as discipline or mark- 
ing. 

There should be cooperation be- 
tween administrators and classroom 
teachers, founded upon sympathy for 
each other’s point of view and recog- 
nition of the administrator’s right 
to leadership and the teacher’s right 
to self-expression. Both teachers 
and administrators should observe 
professional courtesy by transacting 
official business with the properly 
designated person next in rank. 

The teacher should not apply for 
a specific position unless a vacancy 
exists. Unless the rules of the school 
otherwise prescribe, he should apply 
for a teaching position to the chief 
executive. He should not knowing- 
ly underbid a rival in order to secure 
a position; neither should he know- 
ingly underbid a salary schedule. 


Qualification should be the sole 
determining factor in appointment 
and promotion. School officials 
should encourage and carefully nur- 
ture the professional growth of 
worthy teachers by recommending 
promotion, either in their own school 
or in other schools. For school of- 
ficials to fail to recommend a worthy 
teacher for another position because 
they do not desire to lose his services 
is unethical. 

Testimonials regarding a teacher 
should be frank, candid, and confi- 
dential. 

A contract, once signed, should be 
faithfully adhered to until it is dis- 
solved by mutual consent. In case 
of emergency, the thoughtful con- 
sideration which business sanction 
demands should be given by both 
parties to the contract. 

Due notification should be given 
by school officials and teachers in 
case a change in position is to be 
made. 

* 


Contrasting Teacher 
Attitudes 


C. E. ROGERS 
Superintendent of Schools 


Washington County 

It is gratifying to note the fine 
spirit which characterizes the work 
of the majority of our teachers. A 
grouch is probably more out of place 
in the schoolroom than anywhere 
else. Pupils are extremely sensitive 
to the physical, mental, and moral 
make-up of the teacher. His out- 
look upon life is reflected in the 
joyous or the dejected manner with 
which his pupils go about their work. 

The following notes were made 


after visiting teachers A and B. 

1. Appropriately, but not expensively, 
dressed. 

2. General appearance of neatness and 
culture. 

3. Quiet in manner, with low and well 
modulated voice; enunciation clear and 
distinct. 

4. Cheerful disposition, with -encourage- 
ment and approval for pupils who did 
their work well. 

5. Use of tactful questions and sugges- 
tions to help pupils reach right con- 
clusions about certain moral issues 
brought into the discussions. 

6. Complete master of the subject; reci- 
tation directed from outline with few 
references to text. 
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For SAFETY’S SAKE... 


See the HACKNEY ALL-STEEL School Bus 








HACKNEY BROS. BODY COMPANY 
WILSON, N. C. 


Body . . . on display at the School 
Administrators Conference, June 9, 
10, 11. 
The Low-cost, ALL-STEEL, SAFE trans- 
South's portation. Designed for the 
Largest Body Public Safety. 
Manufacturer 




















7. No effort used to “Keep Order,” but 
all pupils busy and orderly. 
B 


os 


Clothing much in need of pressing and 

cleaning. 

. Careless and slovenly in appearance. 

Voice loud and rasping; enunciation 

slurred and difficult to understand. 

Irritable and critical, often commented 

on pupils’ answers; “No, don’t you 

know better than that?” 

5. No effort to bring out anything except 
facts contained in text; all applica- 
tions ignored. 

6. Recitation based on textbooks which 
were kept open the entire period by 
teacher and pupils; some questions 
ambiguous and meaningless, many 
leading questions. 

7. Teacher constantly requesting pupils 

to “keep quiet”; more or less disorder 

and confusion throughout the room. 


The notes below were made on the 
pupils, the atmosphere, and general 
conditions of the rooms where A and 
B taught. Can you tell which of 
these conditions were observed in the 
room of Teacher A and which in 
the room of Teacher B? 


1. Children restless and fidgety. 

2. Considerable whispering and raising 
of hands. 

3. Children composed and busy. 

4. Much looking around and moving 

5 

6 


_ 


- wh 


about. 

. Room free from wastepaper, floor neat, 
and clean. 

. A great many pupils going in and out 
of the room. 


7. General participation by pupils in the 

discussion of the lesson. 

8. Stiffness and tenseness noted. 

9. Freedom of pupils to ask questions. 

10. Shades lowered, although the day was 

dark and cloudy. 

11. Ventilation bad, room too hot. 

12. An atmosphere of cheerfulness. 

13. Pupils using library books, maps, work- 

books, dictionaries, etc. 

14. No working tools except texts. 

15. Grounds clean and attractive. 

16. Spirit of friendliness and cooperation 
between teacher and school and among 
pupils. 

You can be either Teacher A or 


Teacher B. 


Tennessee Has Unique 
College 


DR. ALVA W. TAYLOR 
Professor of Social Ethics 
Vanderbilt University 

Near the village of Madison in the 
environs of Nashville is a unique 
college. It was founded more than 
thirty years ago by Dr. E. A. Suther- 
land, who is still its president, and a 
group of kindred spirits who believed 
education meant something other 
than books and specialization. They 
began with a small piece of land 
which has now become a farm of 


nearly 1,000 acres. The student 
body has grown from a handful to 
400 and the little junior college to an 
A-1 standardized college. It affords 
any youth who is willing to work a 
chance to get a full collegiate edu- 
cation and, in so doing, to learn to 
love the land, build a healthy mind in 
a strong body, develop an interest in 
the common good, and graduate with 
a desire to devote as much of life as 
possible to some form of concrete 
service to his fellow men. His 
diploma means he has become pro- 
ficient as a student and as a crafts- 
man, able to work with both mind 
and hands, and his training is a prac- 
tical guarantee that he will never 
look down upon labor nor be willing 
to live in_ lilyhanded niceness 
through its exploitation. 

Equipment Entirely Student Built 

The campus is now covered with 
buildings built of stucco and stone, 
all the work of construction done by 
the students under teacher guidance. 
Students do all the work from cut- 
ting logs or hewing out stone and 
making concrete blocks to installing 
plumbing, steam plant, electrical 

(Continued on page thirty) 
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In Retrospect 


Maytime is commencement time, when high school 
graduates throughout the nation don caps and gowns, 
bid farewell to school, classmates and teachers, and, 
with varying degrees of enthusiasm, face the mysterious 
future. For parents it is a time of mingled relief and 
regret—relief, that they have been able to bring their 
children to the successful termination of their high 
school careers, and regret that time has, with seemingly 
rude abruptness, transformed their boys and girls from 
adolescents into adults. For teachers it is a time of 
retrospect—when they are prone to look back over the 
past school year and see what things worth while have 
been accomplished or left undone. 


Objectives Accomplished 


Teachers of Tennessee may justly be proud of the 
progress public schools of the state have made during 
the school year 1937-38. Still unaccomplished are many 
of the objectives for which they have been working 
throughout the years, but their achievements have been 
so outstanding that historians of the future will un- 
doubtedly refer to 1937-38 as a “banner year” in Ten- 
nessee’s educational development. 


Progress of the State's Public Schools 
For a brief review of accomplishments we quote from 
Commissioner J. M. Smith’s address at the Seventy- 
third Annual Convention of the Tennessee Education 
Association on “Tennessee’s Schools Emerge from the 


Depression” : 

Elementary School Term—One of the main objectives of 
friends of public education in Tennessee during the past quarter 
of a century has been an eight months elementary school term. 
Last year sixteen (16) counties of the state had elementary school 
terms which averaged less than eight months. This year all 
except possibly two of the counties in Tennessee will have eight 
months elementary school terms. 

Teacher’s Salaries—Last year the average salary of county 
elementary teachers was $61.84. The average salary of county 
elementary teachers in counties sharing in the state equalization 
fund this year is $76.84, an increase of $15.20 per month or 
$141.60 per year over the average for the state last year. Better 
salaries for teachers inevitably mean that we can attract better 
teachers into our profession, hold them longer, give them financial 
inducement to improve their professional training, and free them 
from financial worries which might impair their effectiveness. 

Training of Teachers.——Last year there were 2,992 elementary 
teachers with a college degree; this year there are 3,292 ele- 
mentary teachers with a college degree. Last year there were 
5,584 elementary teachers with one year or less of college training ; 
this year there are 4,829. Although the new requirement of two 
years of college training for beginning teachers has been in 
effect less than a year, the average training of county elementary 
teachers has been raised considerably. It seems logical to assume 
that the financial inducement for increased professional training 
offered by our salary schedule will send our teachers to school 
this summer in greater numbers than ever before, and that next 
year the average training of our teachers will be substantially 
greater than this year. 

Libraries—Last year the state spent $10,956 for rural school 
libraries. This year it has already spent for this purpose $74,160, 
which has been matched by a similar sum from the counties 


participating. With this $148,320, forty-three (43) new county 
circulating libraries have been established and thousands of books 
which children can read and enjoy have been placed in class- 
rooms of rural schools throughout the state. 

Transportation.—Last year the state appropriated nothing for 
transportation of school pupils. This year it will spend for this 
purpose $337,500. This new state aid for transportation has 
meant that nine thousand (9,000) more children are being trans- 
ported this year than last, that two hundred seventy-four (274) 
new buses have been purchased, and that many counties have 
replaced unsafe and unsuitable transportation vehicles with mod- 
ern steel-bodied school buses. 

Consolidation.—Although our limited state aid of $17,500 for 
consolidation of schools has resulted in no wholesale demise of 
one-teacher schools, nineteen (19) comprehensive consolidations 
have already been reported during the current year and others 
have been effected without state aid. 

Supervision—In 1936-37 twenty-six (26) elementary super- 
visors in twenty-four (24) counties received state aid; during the 
current year thirty-four (34) supervisors in thirty-one (31) 
counties and four (4) visiting teachers in two (2) counties are 
receiving state aid. In addition, regional supervisors have been 
employed in two sections of the state, and the services of a third 
will probably be secured this summer. 

Vocational Education—The program of Vocational Education, 
as we know it today, began in Tennessee in 1917 with less than 
five persons enrolled in all phases of the program. In 1936-37 
there were 31,432 persons enrolled in courses in this field of 
specialized work. This year the number receiving this type of 
training will exceed 50,000 and the demands are still far in excess 
of our ability to finance the program. To care for this increased 
enrollment during the current year the state increased its appro- 
priations for Vocational Education from $90,000 to $200,000, and 
the federal government increased its appropriations from $250,000 
to $541,000. 

Vocational Rehabilitation—The state’s current expenditure of 
$45,000 for Vocational Rehabilitation exceeds the 1936-37 appro- 
priation by approximately $44,000. This increased fund, together 
with the federal aid, has enabled the state to improve its edu- 
cational opportunities to the physically handicapped for remuner- 
ative employment. 

Higher Education.—Last year the state spent $739,000 for its 
institutions of higher learning. This year it will spend $1,096,500, 
an increase of $357,500. This increase has enabled these institu- 
tions to repair their buildings, which had become dilapidated 
during the depression, to purchase badly needed equipment, and, 
in some cases, to provide meager increases in teachers’ salaries. 

Institutions for the Handicapped.—The Seventieth General As- 
sembly of Tennessee also provided substantial increases for the 
support of the Tennessee Industrial School, School for the Blind, 
and School for the Deaf. 


Progress of the Tennessee Education Association 

Membership.—The remarkable growth of the Ten- 
nessee Education Association during the past five years 
has been both a cause and a result of the progress 
public education has made during the period. Public 
recognition of the association as a numerically power- 
fully organization was undoubtedly responsible in large 
measure for enactment of its progressive educational 
program by the seventieth general assembly. Enact- 
ment of its school program, in turn, has convinced teach- 
ers that it pays to organize, and this realization has re- 
sulted in their joining the T. E. A. in greater numbers 
than ever before. The following figures show the 
growth of T. E. A. membership during the past five 
years: 
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Are You Going to Cuba? 


Enroll Today—Join This Select 
Group 


Mr. W. A. Bass, Superintendent City Schools, Nashville 


Mr. Anpy Hott, Executive Secretary Tennessee Education 
Association 

Miss Mary Jongs, Assistant Supervisor Davidson County 
Schools 


And many others desiring a wholesome and reasonable 
priced tour to a foreign land. 


DELIGHTFUL OCEAN VOYAGE 
Many UNusuat SIGHTS 
AtR CONDITIONED TRAINS 


When Traveling with Our Parties Satisfaction Is Assured 
—Twenty Years of Experience 
What Some of Our Many Teacher Patrons Say: 


“We have made a number of trips with the Travel Service Bureau 
under the direction of W. M. Cassetty, Jr. They are absolutely 
satisfactory in every way. We were given all we were promised and 
they surprised us with additional courtesies. It is our plan to make 
another trip with them in the near future.” 

Jura M. Green, Davidson County Supervisor, 

Mary SNEED Jones, Assistant Davidson County Supervisor. 


Write or Telephone 


TRAVEL SERVICE BUREAU 


W. M. CASSETTY, JR., Executive Secretary 
Nashville, Tenn. 


810 Broadway Phone 6-3416 























PROSE AND POETRY Journeys 
PROSE AND POETRY Adventures 


now approved for Tennessee library use, bring- 
ing to Tennessee boys and girls 
45 Short Stories 
2 Complete One-Act Plays 


123 Poems 
206 Silent Reading Selections 
“*A World of Literary Experiences” 
Plus Study Features and Thought Questions 


THE L. W. SINGER CO. 


249 West Erie Blvd., Syracuse, New York 
































Year Membership 
ac Os ai ee eS cance Te 
ee es ae 13,761 
5 ESN iS Ee Sees SCE eee are 14,640 
cs Se ea le era 15,004 
ae Ae ee he ee eT 16,986 


The Tennessee Teacher—During the past year cir- 
culation of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER increased 1,500 
and advertising receipts increased $3,023.79. Although 
$3,000 was appropriated by the Tennessee Education 
Association to pay the difference between the cost of 
publishing the magazine and the receipts from advertis- 
ing, only $119.18 of this sum was used. It is hoped that 
next year advertising will pay the entire cost of publish- 
ing THE TENNESSEE TEACHER. 

Annual Convention.—Estimates of attendance at the 
annual convention in April vary from eight thousand 
to ten thousand people, although one Nashville news- 
boy contends that he counted fifty thousand teachers 
on the streets. 

Several Nashville merchants have observed that the 
teachers attending the convention were better dressed, 
better looking and in better humor than any group of 
teachers they had ever seen. We modestly plead guilty 
to each of these accusations, and will add that quite 
noticeable also among the group was a_ professional 
pride which could not be excelled by a convention of 
doctors, lawyers or bankers. 


Unaccomplished Objectives 
Federal Aid to Education 
_ For a number of years educators have been endeavor- 
ing to secure federal aid for public education. The 


Harrison-Thomas-Fletcher Bill now pending in the 
United States Congress presents the best opportunity 
public schools have ever had to obtain federal support. 
The equalization features of the measure make it par- 
ticularly attractive to Tennessee and the other Southern 
states, and we should spare no efforts to secure its 
enactment. 
Increased State Aid to Public Education 

The major unaccomplished objectives of friends of 
public education in the state are embodied in “The Next 
Step in Tennessee’s Educational Program.” The cam- 
paign to secure public approval of this program is well 
under way. Endorsements and promises of active sup- 
port have already come from the Tennessee Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, the Tennessee Federation of 
Women’s Clubs and numerous local organizations of 
business and professional women. County public 
relations committees are conducting school rallies, giv- 
ing publicity to the program through local newspapers, 
and contacting candidates for the legislature as soon 
as they announce their candidacy. 

Replies to letters seeking the stand of candidates for 
the Democratic nomination for governor are given in 
later paragraphs. 

Within two weeks 200,000 circulars containing brief 
explanation of the program will be distributed through- 
out the state, and blanks will be provided for signed 
endorsements. 

IT IS OUR OBJECTIVE TO FAMILIARIZE 
EVERY VOTER IN THE STATE WITH THE 
PROGRAM BEFORE THE DEMOCRATIC PRI- 
MARY ON AUGUST 4. 
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WHERE THE CANDIDATES FOR GOVERNOR STAND 
ON "THE NEXT STEP IN TENNESSEE'S 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM" 


In conformity with instructions from the administrative coun- 
cil of the Tennessee Education Association, the executive secre- 
tary on April 11 addressed the following letter to all announced 
candidates for the Democratic nomination for governor; i.e., 
Hon. Gordon Browning, Nashville; Hon. Prentice Cooper, 
Shelbyville ; Hon. Roy C. Wallace, Nashville; and Hon. J. Bailey 


Wray, Knoxville: 
Nashville, Tennessee 


April 11, 1938 


ee See ae 
(Name of Candidate) 


, Tennessee * 


(Name of Candidate) 


This letter is being addressed to you as one of the candidates 
for the Democratic nomination for governor of Tennessee in the 
August primary: First, to present officially the “Next Step in 
Tennessee’s Educational Program” adopted by the Tennessee 
Education Association for the improvement of the public school 
system of the state; and second, to ascertain your position 
relative to this proposed program. 

The Tennessee Education Association proposes: 

1. That all present impoundments on state school funds be 
removed and that they be protected against similar impound- 
ments in the future. 

2. That the state increase its annual appropriations to ele- 
mentary schools $500,000. 

3. That the state increase its appropriations to high schools 

4. That the minimum salary for teachers in Tennessee be 
not less than sixty dollars per month. 

5. That the state increase its appropriations for transportation, 

consolidation, and supervision $300,000. 

6. That the present law be revised so that the state library 
funds not used in one county may be distributed to others, 
and that special school districts may participate in the funds. 

7. That the state increase its appropriations for its institutions 
of higher learning $300,000. 

8. That the state appropriate $100,000 per year for teachers’ 
old-age pensions. 

9. That an adequate and fair general tenure law for teachers 
of the state be enacted. 

There are approximately 20,000 school teachers and 650,000 
school children, their parents, and other friends of public educa- 
tion in Tennessee, who are very much interested in seeing the 
above program translated into law. 

If you are elected governor, what will be your official stand 
relative to the above program? Your answer to this question 
will be carried in the May issue of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER. 
You will understand that this inquiry is in no sense coercive in 
character. 

This letter is being sent by special delivery so that it may 
reach you promptly and in order that it may not escape your 
attention. Your immediate reply is requested. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
A. D. Hott, secretary-treasurer, 
Tennessee Education Association. 


Responses 

Following are the replies each candidate has made to the 
inquiry. 
From Gordon Browning 

Nashville, Tennessee 
May 2, 1938 
Dear Mr. Holt: 

Two years ago, in answer to an inquiry from the Tennessee 
Education Association, I expressed my unqualified endorsement 
of the eight-point school program, and pledged my full support 
toward securing its enactment into law. No accomplishment of 
my administration has afforded me more pleasure than the part 
I was permitted to play in the enactment into law of at least a 
substantial portion of that program. You may rest assured that 
so long as I am governor of Tennessee I shall continue my sup- 
port of the program until all of its provisions are fully realized. 

It seems to me that the increased appropriations your asso- 


ciation is seeking in “The Next Step in Tennessee’s Educational 
Program” are very reasonable and quite essential to the continued 
progress of our public schools. If reelected governor of Ten- 
nessee, I shall do everything in my power to supply revenues 
sufficient to finance the program. 

It is my sincere hope that revenues of the state will permit 
an early release of all impoundments on school funds, and that in 
the future the state may maintain a balanced budget without the 
necessity of this emergency practice. A portion of the high 
school funds were released last week, and there is good prospect 
that we will do more. 

Permit me to congratulate you for the splendid work your 
organization is doing for the advancement of public education 
in Tennessee. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Gorpon BROwNING. 


From Prentice Cooper 
Shelbyville, Tennessee 
May 2, 1938 
Dear Mr. Holt: 

As a state senator, I had the pleasure of giving my approval 
and my vote to the program of the Tennessee Education Asso- 
ciation. Knowing that the present governor had promised to 
enact the eight-point program, which included a minimum salary 
of sixty dollars per month for the school teachers of Tennessee, 
I was surprised when, after the legislature had given authority 
to fix a minimum salary of any amount, the present administration 
actually fixed the minimum at only forty dollars per month. Ac- 
cording to the records and to data published by your association, 
enough money was spent on the extra sessions of the legislature 
called by Governor Browning to raise the minimum salary of 
Tennessee’s school teachers from forty dollars to sixty dollars 
per month. 

As a state senator, I voted for educationa! appropriations, later 
to see the program frustrated and embarrassed by impoundments. 
I condemn a system which, as it turns out, subjects our educa- 
tional funds to the constant peril of political impoundment. 

As a candidate for the Democratic nomination for governor, 
it is again a pleasure to endorse the program of the Tennessee 
Education Association in principle, including of course pensions, 
a revision of the law respecting state library funds, and a law 
to provide tenure for teachers; and to assure you that when 
elected it will be my determination to support Tennessee’s edu- 
cational institutions from the lowest to the highest in accordance 
with the ability of the state to pay. I am convinced that an 
honest, efficient, and impartial administration of the state’s 
affairs with no disposition to use the governor’s power or the 
taxpayers’ money for personal political advancement can do much 
toward accomplishing all of the worthy aims of your association 
for better education in Tennessee. 

Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) PRENTICE Cooper. 


From Roy C. Wallace 
Nashville, Tennessee 
May 5, 1938 
My dear Mr. Holt: 

Responding to your communication of April 27 making inquiry 
as to my position on the program adopted by your association, 
“Next Step in Tennessee’s Educational Program,” I beg to advise 
that I am of the opinion that my position as stated in my an- 
nouncement will suffice, which is as follows: 

“For many years I have been a friend of education, having 
served several terms as chairman of my home school board, and, 
while serving in the state senate of 1925 during the administra- 
tion of that mourned and lamented Austin Peay, it was my 
privilege, as chairman of the education committee, to guide and 
direct the well-known eight months’ school bill through the 
senate. Governor Peay’s heart was set upon the passage of this 
bill because prior to its enactment there were more than 250,000 
children in Tennessee who were limited to an average of four 
and one-half months school term. This bill included the codi- 
fication of all of the school laws of the state and has been 
declared by national educational leaders as one of the greatest 
pieces of educational legislation ever enacted in Tennessee. 

“Two years ago the Tennessee Education Association and other 
organizations sponsored the eight-point school program. It 
sought to improve the conditions of both the primary and 
secondary schools and increase compensation and bring about 
higher standards for the teachers of our state. The present ad- 
ministration endeavored to enact laws to carry out this plan. 
They appropriated funds to the various educational departments 
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for the biennium, and those who had been advocating this im- 
provement were led to believe that the troubles and handicaps 
heretofore encountered had now been swept aside. 

“They had been given an increase in appropriations and had 
made plans and obligations, such as contracts with teachers, sup- 
plies, etc., with the understanding that the state would meet this 
obligation, and now the director of the budget has impounded 
more than $1,300,000 of these appropriations, which has forced 
the various educational institutions to readjust themselves and 
to reduce salaries and other expenses. It is another example of 
the deceptive methods used by the present administration, and the 
pity of it all, is the poor school teachers and other employees are 
the victims. It is my intention, if possible, to find a way to 
carry out the eight-point program, but, if we discover that we 
cannot find the funds to meet the demands, I shall be frank with 
those in charge of its operation by assuring them of a specified 
and guaranteed sum on which they can depend without any 
restrictions.” 

I am frank to state that we should endeavor to fulfill the eight- 
point school program before we should add additional burdens 
upon the taxpayers of the state. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Roy C. WaLLace. 


From J. Bailey Wray 
Knoxville, Tennessee 
May 2, 1938 
Dear Sirs: 

I am in receipt of your letter of April 27. 

I am opposed to impoundments on state school funds. 

As for your questions numbers two to seven, inclusive, it would 
be difficult and unfair to make a statement with any degree of 
certainty. As a graduate of the University of Virginia and the 
University of Tennessee and a member of the bar for twenty-six 
years, I am for education and consider it essential for the well- 
being of our democracy and for the promotion of better living 
conditions for our people. After all, the greatest institution 
known to mankind is a human soul and its temple, the human 
body. Education deals directly with body and soul. 

However, the state is tax burdened. We should and must 
have lower taxes. If the appropriations asked for can be made 
after a true condition of the state’s finances can be ascertained, 
and if our taxes can be reduced after the making of such appro- 
priations, I am in favor of them. After all, we are all working 
for good government and for the welfare of our people. 

I endorse the $100,000 per year for teachers’ old-age pensions 
and an adequate and fair general tenure law for the teachers of 
the state. 

Yours for good government, I am, 

Yours truly, 
(Signed) J. BArteEy Wray. 


OUR POLITICAL CREED 

The Tennessee Education Association is nonpolitical. 
It supports and promotes educational principles and pro- 
grams, not political parties and factions. It realizes that 
the success of its legislative programs must depend ulti- 
mately on the favorable attitude of governors and legis- 
lators who enact our laws. Governors and legislators 
presumably enact only those laws which their con- 
stituents desire. Their constituents, the people of the 
state, desire only those laws for which they see an 
urgent need. Hence, the Tennessee Education Asso- 
ciation takes its programs directly to the people of the 
state, and depends upon them, through the influence of 
their potential votes, to “sell” the programs to all candi- 
dates for governor and legislature. 
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Outstanding High School Books 


Simply written, attractively illustrated, 
and carefully organized for both 
teacher and student 


NEW WORLD OF CHEMISTRY 
Revised Edition 
By Bernard Jaffe 
LABORATORY AND WORKBOOK 


UNITS IN CHEMISTRY 
By Ames and Jaffe 


EVERYDAY ECONOMICS 
1938 Edition 
By Janzen and Stephenson 


EVERYDAY PROBLEMS IN 
ECONOMICS 
A Workbook 
By Janzen and Stephenson 


STORY OF CIVILIZATION 
A New World History 
By Carl Becker and Frederic Duncalf 


MATHEMATICS THROUGH 
EXPERIENCE 
A New Junior High School Series 
By Georges, Anderson, and Morton 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
221 East Twentieth St., Chicago, Illinois 


Representative: 
Dan Robison, Paris, Tennessee 
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Congratulations Mr. Principal! 


You Have Done a Fine Job 
and 


Another year is just ahead with a still better 
iece of work to be accomplished. Denoyer- 
eppert Company can help you with their 

MA Ss, GLOBES. CHARTS. Designed by Edu- 


cators, Edited by Scholars, Produced by Crafts- 
men. 


MOORE 
Th 


Map Man 


with his helpers will 
be on the job all sum 
mer to demonstrate 
the maps and globes 
required by the State 
of Tennessee for the 
elementary schools. 


P. F. Moore 


Box 5 


Nashville, Tenn. 
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ALL BUT 472 
T. E. A. Membership Statistics as of April 30, 1938 


shows the present membership of the Tennessee 

Education Association by county, city, institution, 
and congressional district. These data, compiled on 
April 30, 1938, indicate that the association’s member- 
ship has increased 2,000 since the same date last year, 
and that only 472 white public school teachers in the 
state have not affiliated this year. 


"T's STATISTICAL REPORT submitted below 


First Congressional District 








ORGANIZATION No. Teachers Fo. Hee Per 
County: Employed in T. E. A. Cent 
SE er ae 213 213 100.0 
er: 178 100.0 
SS ee: 143 100.0 
EEE AORTA 92 100.0 
Greene __-- asthe gia Sea 255 100.0 
OO See 67 100.0 
EE a, 78 100.0 
NSE, Se ee ne 181 156 86.1 
INI, = creel cknscsniceoeca kta 144 144 100.0 
2 eee eee 105 105 100.0 
_ es ae: © 171 100.0 
Sullivan sent armate caret 258 258 100.0 
EE eae ee 116 116 100.0 
Mae ............... 199 100.0 
City: 
Bristol eee 88 88 100.0 
Bnzepetiion .............. 54 54 100.0 
Greeneville __..__-------- 39 39 100.0 
eee City... 164 164 100.0 
Kingsport a Se 100 98.0 
Se 51 51 100.0 
Total __ 2,698 2,671 98.9 
Second Congressional District 
‘ ORGANIZATION No. Teachers emechie Per 
County: Employed in T. E. A. Cent 
Anderson __-- 147 147 100.0 
rar ce ee 186 186 100.0 
Coon 2.8... 233 233 100.0 
Canes 2... 115 115 100.0 
| = SE 424 100.0 
Loudon ___---- aaa ae 74 100.0 
McMinn _ pe 167 167 100.0 
LE 143 100.0 
I Sst crete aacinercn 101 100.0 
See 158 100.0 
Ss 156 100.0 
Union - St 65 100.0 
City: 
Alcoa asa, ee 28 100.0 
Athens pects 31 31 100.0 
Harriman* ........_._.___._... 28 2 7.1 
CEE 556 90.8 
oD ree ae 35 35 100.0 
Maryville - ees TA 32 100.0 
pert ....... ingot 19 19 100.0 
pee oe. 15 100.0 
re 2,687 97.4 
*1937 number teachers employed. 
Third Congressional District 
ORGANIZATION No. Teachers Seaberehin Per 
County: Employed in T. E. A. Cent 
ne ee ore 61 61 100.0 
RS eat 122 122 100.0 
0 een 84 84 100.0 





a ee eee 424 
eae 150 
Meigs* Sor ere 
I ech et 128 
ee ee 83 
menmaseie? on 35 
Cc OS 33 
ea ee 137 
So, a ee eee 114 
City: 

Chattanooga ____ ee 
Jo SS jee ee 52 
EE xo eee SF a 14 

ff NRO RS 





*1937 number teachers employed. 


424 
150 


Fourth Congressional District 





ORGANIZATION —— oo ene 
County: Employed 
Bedford ___~_- fos teal 136 
NINN Sogitae ees xe 57 
Clay a AION: 
Coffee* __ fo ile ee 
DeKalb _- icicles SI 
Fentress oe a ae 
Franklin Soe 
Jackson : ahh 
Lincoln = coe tl 
Marshall : a 
Moore so ac 
Overton ee 
Pickett : poee Ae Ee 
Putnam shes era eae 
os |, eee ee ee 188 
ee RS 114 
IN Sct ee 140 

City: 
Murfreesboro ae 25 
Total = 2,116 


*Tullahoma included. 
**T ebanon included. 


No. Holding 


Membership 
m T. 3B. A. 


136 
29 
86 

141 

112 
97 

159 

119 

182 

102 
28 





Fifth Congressional District 


‘ ORGANIZATION No. Teachers Membership 
County: Employed m ZT. B. A. 
Davidson 431 431 
Macon ; 83 83 
Montgomery aan 118 118 
Robertson ; , 128 128 
Stewart ieee 95 95 
Sumner e 201 201 
Zroudale ...._._..... 35 35 

City: 
rs 54 54 
Nashville : 584 584 
Springfield eee 34 34 
TE ee sees oe 1,763 1,763 
Sixth Congressional District 
F ORGANIZATION No. Teachers Membershne 
County: Employed in T. E. A. 
Cheatham ee ee 73 
ES ee ene 135 135 
Giles secmtasendatines . 7 157 
Hickman aes oen ae 114 


No. Holding 





Per 
Cent 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 


Per 
Cent 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
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Cee ae ees 52 52 100.0 
PEMUNOND, io ee 98 98 100.0 
Lawrence 208 208 100.0 
Lewis - 43 43 100.0 
en nent reer ee 198 198 100.0 
ray ... 66 66 100.0 
Wayne 116 116 100.0 
Waar —... 144 144 100.0 
TEND, acti ot o> oe hk 1,404 1,404 100.0 
*Franklin included. 
Seventh Congressional District 
No. Holdi 
ORGANIZATION No. Teachers Montbership Per 
County: Employed in T. EL A Cent 
IED 208 ose see 98 98 100.0 
Carroll 180 180 100.0 
ER ee eee ee 67 67 100.0 
Decatur a5 89 100.0 
Fayette as 2 76 100.0 
INR 5 129 129 100.0 
Hardin _ 118 118 100.0 
Henderson 153 153 100.0 
[3 ener eee 146 146 100.0 
McNairy 165 165 100.0 
Madison - 153 153 100.0 
City: 
Jackson -_-_ 88 88 100.0 
Pars... 38 38 100.0 
Total = 1,500 1,500 100.0 
Eighth Congressional District 
No. Holdi 
ORGANIZATION No. Teachers Membership Per 
County: Employed in T. B.A. Cent 
Croc a 118 118 100.0 
ONS as ee a 157 157 100.0 
NR oo ee 272 272 100.0 
) ene enee es 82 82 100.0 
ea aa 48 48 100.0 
NS | eee 111 111 100.0 
UO so 176 176 100.0 
GRMN (oc Sie cecete ce 143 143 100.0 
Weakley -- 206 206 100.0 
City: 
Dyersburg 51 51 100.0 
ee CF 33 33 100.0 
ON he 1,397 1,397 100.0 
Ninth Congressional District 
No. Holdi 
ORGANIZATION No. Teachers Sieaheediie Per 
County: Employed ia FB. A; Cent 
RN Soares 230 230 100.0 
City: 
a eee ere 717 695 96.9 
(1, a cea ee eras et 947 25 97.6 
Institutional Associations 
Ps en 
Name of Institutions: in T. E. ‘A. 
Andrew Jackson University... _._.—.-...._____.__.. 4 
Patina ee, A ot et es 17 
net a ae ee 1 
NE re ene eee 35 
Preed-Plardeman Coliese ..............=..-..___..... 11 
Nashville Agricultural Normal___-------------------- 10 
yo a ee a ee 47 
Peabody Demonstration School... .___.___._______ 20 
Scarritt College ---- 1 
Serenieen Cais ot 8 
State Department of Education._._.._____.____________ 41 
State Teachers College, Johnson City_--.-.-------_-__ 43 

































































Mr. Paul S. Daniel Offers 
Behave Yourself! 

By Allen and Briggs. The clever, compact, 
modern book of etiquette for high schoo] students 
which has sold more than 16,000 copies in less 
than a year. Treats social problems of young 
Americans in_a fascinating manner, with splendid 
results. 

Youth at the Wheel 
By John J. Floherty. A combination guide, text, 
and picture book on safe driving and safety edu- 
cation. The mechanism of the motor car, rules 
for drivers and pedestrians, and instruction in 
safety make this a “must have” book for high 
school students. 

Consult Aepresentative Daniell 
Chicago New York Philadelphia 
State Teachers College, Memphis 52 
State Teachers College, Murfreesboro 36 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville___._._._______ 33 
Tennessee School for Blind 25 
Tennessee School for Deaf 32 
Tennessee Industrial School 28 
Tusculum College 2 
University of Chattanooga 6 
University of Tennessee 140 
University of Tennessee Junior College 28 
Union University ~-------- 2 
‘Vaeniaieee oo Se) 
Ward-Belmont School --~- 25 
Webb: Seneal 2... > 9 
West Tennessee Business College_____________________ 4 
William Jennings Bryan College_ 1 
Weer Tse. 22 t cases | ae 
670 
Recapitulation 
No. Holding 
No. Teachers Membership Per 
Counties and Cities: Employed in T. E. A. Cent Rank 
First District-__--~ 2,698 2,671 98.9 2 
Second District----- 2,758 2,687 97.4 5 
Third District... 2,121 1,805 85.1 6 
Fourth District___~- 2,116 2,080 98.2 3 
Fifth District-_.---- 1,763 1,763 100.0 1 
Sixth District------ 1,404 1,404 100.0 1 
Seventh District--__1,500 1,500 100.0 1 
Eighth District_-_--- 1,397 1,397 100.0 1 
Ninth District-_---- 947 925 97.6 4 
oc ae 16,704 16,232 97.1 
Institutions ~--.------ 670 
Individuals ~-------~- 84 


GRAND TOTAL 16,986 
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Tennessee Congress of Parents and Teachers 
MRS. L. W. HUGHES 


Arlington, 


1938 Resolutions 


The Tennessee Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Inc., offers resolutions each year 
as an announcement of the stand taken by 
the organization on current problems and 
as a guide in achieving the aims of the 
congress. 

1. We believe our membership should 
become increasingly aware of the educa- 
tional needs of Tennessee and should avail 
themselves of the opportunity to better the 
situation which is offered by “The Next 
Step in Tennessee's Educational Program,” 
as sponsored by the Tennessee Education 
Association, and urge the support of the 
necessary legislation to secure its benefits 
for our public schools. ; 

2. The value of full-time health services 
in the protection of human life and health 
has been clearly shown in those counties of 
Tennessee where the service has been ren- 
dered by professionally qualified physicians, 
nurses, and sanitarians. Knowing that 
only about one-half of Tennessee’s rural 
population is protected by whole-time 
health service, we recommend that the in- 
coming legislature appropriate and make 
available funds to definitely establish con- 
ditions under which all areas will have an 
equal opportunity for health protection as 
rapidly as qualified personnel can be made 
available. 

3. We recommend that sufficient funds 
be appropriated by the general assembly 
at its next session to carry out the pro- 
visions of House Bill 997, creating and 
establishing a division of libraries, which 
will assure state-wide library service 
through school and community libraries. 

4. We believe that a certificate of free- 
dom from venereal diseases should be a 
prerequisite for the issuance of a marriage 
license. 

5. We commend the efforts of the state 
department of education to standardize the 
elementary schools of the state and hope 
that this program will be continued until 
every school in Tennessee meets at least 
the standard at present set up. 

6. We reaffirm our endorsement of fed- 
eral aid for education without federal con- 
trol and urge the seventy-fifth congress to 
pass Senate Bill 419—House Bill 10340 
known as the Harrison-Thomas-Fletcher 
Bill. 

7. We pledge our definite and construc- 
tive cooperation with the state department 
of welfare in its efforts to better condi- 
tions for children. 

8. Feeling the deep interest we do in the 
welfare of children, we wish to again re- 
affirm our stand on the child labor amend- 
ment. 

As has been our custom for several years, 
the Tennessee Congress of Parents and 
Teachers reiterates its stand on the fol- 
lowing : 

“The home is the basic institution for 
the development of good social attitudes 
and conduct. It lays the foundation for the 
spiritual and cultural growth of the child. 
It is his first and most important educa- 
tional institution. In these trying days, 
greater stability in family life is sorely 
needed, and the development of a child’s 
character until he can bear the strain of 
modern living is a parent’s most serious 
task. We, therefore, stress the great im- 


President 


portance of parent education and urge local 
units to have as a major objective the or- 
ganizations of classes, institutes, discussion 
groups, and other methods of providing 
training for better homemaking and more 
successful parenthood. 

With the universal increase in leisure 
time, there is a direct and urgent responsi- 
bility upon all parent-teacher groups to 
continue to develop programs which will 
recognize the possibilities in wholesome 
interests and activities as an aid to char- 
acter development and the creation of 
health habits. We urge congress units to 
lend their every aid to the encouragement 
and promotion of the program of Junior 
Red Cross, Junior Garden Clubs, Boy and 
Girl Scout troops, Girl Reserves, Hi-Y 
organizations, playground associations, and 
similar movements. 

The international outlook alarms us for 
the safety of our children, who will be the 
victims if another war should come. We 
believe that war is largely the outgrowth 
of greed, hatred, suspicion, race prejudice, 
and ignorance of the economic and geo- 
graphic factors involved. May we all unite 
in a determined effort to develop in chil- 
dren and in youth an appreciation of the 
necessity of friendliness and justice among 
races and nations as a basis for world 
peace. 

We realize that an intensive campaign 
to increase the use of alcohol and narcotics 
is being promoted through motion pictures. 
radio, and the press, and to offset this we 
earnestly urge an intensive study of the 
effect of alcohol and narcotics to the end 
that our young people may have scientific 
information of the effect of both upon the 
human system. 

Mrs. Burorp SmiTH, Nashville (Chm.) 

Mrs. W. A. SHoar, Covington 

Mrs. JOHN MarRLIN, Tullahoma 

Mrs. E. B. Roserts, Palmer 

Mrs. C. E. RoGeErs, Johnson City 


Seminar on Parent-Teacher Movement 

A seminar on the parent-teacher 
movement will be held July 5-10, 
1938, at the national office of the 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. 
W.. Washington, D. C. 

The seminar will be organized on 
an informal basis and will consider 
the parent-teacher movement and the 
functioning of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. The semi- 
nar will provide opportunities for: 

Lectures on the parent-teacher move- 
ment; discussion periods; parent-teacher 
activities; opportunities for individual 
study; consultation concerning parent- 
teacher activities. 

Registration will be limited to 
teachers and educators who are in- 
terested (1) in presenting the par- 
ent-teacher movement as a part of 
the teacher education program in the 
institutions with which they are as- 


sociated, and (2) in studying ma- 
terials for use in teacher education 
institutions. All necessary instruc- 
tional materials will be provided. 
Board and room can be secured at 
moderate rates in the vicinity. There 
will be no registration fees. Appli- 
cation blanks will be distributed by 
presidents of the state congresses of 
parents and teachers. 


Luncheon 


Hermitage Hotel April 16, 1938 
Honoring Dr. Caroline S. Woodruff 
Sponsored by the Tennessee Education 
Association and Tennessee Congress of 

Parents and Teachers 
Presiding, Mrs. L. W. Hughes, President, 
Tennessee Congress 
Invocation, Dr. J. L. Cuninggim, President, 
Scarritt College, Nashville 
TEA to the NEA 
Q. M. Smith, President, Tennessee Edu- 
cation Association 
Tennessee Congress to the NEA 
Mrs. Delbert Mann, Vice-President, 
Tennessee Congress of Parents and 
Teachers 
Tennessee to Vermont 
M. Smith, State Commissioner of 
Education 
One College President to Another 
Dr. Philander P. Claxton, President, 
Austin Peay Normal School 
One Friend to Another 
Sue M. Powers, Superintendent, Shelby 
County Schools 
One Celebrity to Another 
Lena Madesin Phillips, Associate Editor, 
Pictorial Review 
Guest of Honor 
Dr. Caroline S. Woodruff, President, 
National Education Association 


Notes from State President's Report 
to State Convention 
April 27-29, 1938 

Membership.— A goal of 57,000 
was set by the membership chairman 
as a conservative estimate of antici- 
pated gains in membership for the 
year 1938. After the phenomenal 
gain of 9,563 members reported in 
1937, it was not considered advisable 
to set the goal too high. It is grati- 
fying to report the membership for 
the year as 59,999, a gain of 8,868 
members or seventeen plus per cent. 
Much of this increase comes through 
the 254 new organizations, with nine- 
teen new councils. This makes a 
total of 919 units and fifty-six coun- 
cils. 

Correspondence Courses. — Inter- 
est in the state correspondence course 
is shown by the large number of 
1,800 taking the course this year, 
an increase of 300 over last year. A 
marked increase in national corre- 
spondence courses is shown by 123 
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READERS 


ENGLISH-ALEXANDER 


Pre-Primer through Third Reader. 


ness. 





On State Supplementary List 


HAPPY HOUR 


A rich reading program integrated with the school 
curriculum and with life as a whole. 
joyous living in a modern world. 

quality—prominent contributors—easy vocabulary. 


The many types and varieties of the four attrac- 
tively illustrated Workbooks insure reading readi- 


Wake Forest-Meredith 


Summer School 
WESTERN DIVISION 


MARS HILL COLLEGE, NORTH CAROLINA 


Nine WEEKs’ Session, JuNE 8-AuGusT 6 
Stx Weeks’ Session, June 8-Juty 20 


Fully Accredited Four-Year Liberal Arts 
Colleges 
Courses leading to A.B. and B.S. degrees. 


Emphasis on Courses leading to all state certificates. 


High Tanery In the Heart of the Blue Ridge Mountains 


19 Miles North of Asheville 


Delightful Climate— Wonderful Scenery — Wholesome 
College Atmosphere— Unsurpassed Recreational Facilities 


Credits: Nine weeks, nine to ten semester hours. 
Six weeks, six to seven semester hours. 
Expenses: Nine weeks—Room and Board, $49.50; six 


weeks, $33.00. Matriculation and Tuition 
Fees, nine weeks, $22.50; six weeks, $15.00. 


JOHNSON pustisHine 


COMPAN Y Gordon W. Glausier, Mar. B. 


441-447 West Peachtree Street, N. E., Atlanta 








For Bulletin, Views, and Further Information, Address: 


Y. TYNER, Director 
MEREDITH COLLEGE, RALEIGH, N. C. 




















certificated which have been sent to 
the state president for signature. 103 
registrations have been made for the 
parliamentary procedure course 
alone, but to date only fifty-eight 
certificates have been issued. 

Summer Roundup.—The summer 
roundup has made fine progress with 
321 units registered for 1937, an in- 
crease of ninety-seven units over 
1936. This registration of 321 units 
promotes Tennessee to Class A in 
the list of states. 


a 
Tennessee Congress of Parents and 
Teachers Leaders Conferences 


June 2-22, 1938 
9:30 A.M. to 3:30 P.M. 


June 2, Thursday, Fourteenth District, 
Henderson. 

June 3, Friday, Fifteenth District, Arling- 
ton. 

June 6, Monday, Tenth District, Columbia. 

June 7, Tuesday, Ninth District, Tullahoma. 

June 7, Tuesday, Thirteenth District, Mar- 


tin. 

June 9, Thursday, Fifth District, Chatta- 
nooga. 

June ‘0. Friday, Fourth District, Athens. 

June 13, Monday, Second District, Dan- 
dridge. 

-. 14, Tuesday, First District, Kings- 


pany 15, Wednesday, First District, Knox- 
ville. 





June 16, Thursday, Sixth District, Cross- 
ville. 

June 17, Friday, Seventh District, Mc- 
Minnville. 

June 20, Monday, Eighth District, La- 
fayette. 

June 21, Tuesday, Eleventh District, Nash- 
ville. 

June 22, Wednesday, 
Centerville. 


Twelfth District, 


Topics 

1. Program Suggestions Submitted 
by State Congress. 

2. Project in Cooperation with State 
Department of Education— 
Standardization of Rural Ele- 
mentary Schools. 

3. Project in Cooperation with State 
Department of Health—Equaliz- 
ing and Stabilizing Public Health 
Service in Tennessee. 

4. Selecting Projects Adapted to 

Local Needs—Councils and Local 

Associations. 

Membership Plans. 

Plans for Remitting Dues. 

Ethics of Money Making. 

Standards of Excellence. 

Study Groups: 

a. State Correspondence Course. 

b. National Correspondence 
Courses. 

c. Parent 

Course. 


CON Au 


Education Study 





d. Tennessee’s Public Schools. 
To State Board Members: 

Please attend the Leaders Confer- 
ence in your district and be prepared 
to answer questions and present 
phases of the above topics. 


Modern Group Discussion, by Ly- 
man Judson and Ellen Judson. 
H. W. Wilson Co. 198 pp. 

This is an authoritative handbook 
on the current group discussion 
movement in its more prominent 
forms. In addition to a fine discus- 
sion the book contains twenty-seven 
pages of bibliography on its prob- 
lem. 

Elementary Practical Physics, by 
Newton Henry Black and Harvey 
Nathanael Davis. The Macmillan 
Co. 710 pp. $2.00. 

A thoroughly up-to-date text, 
based on two decades of successful 
teaching experience and written with 
the advice and criticism of some 
forty experienced teachers. One of 
the very best texts that has come to 
this reviewer’s attention. 
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Middle Tennessee A. C. E. 


HE MIDDLE TENNESSEE 

Association for Childhood 

Education will hold their an- 
nual summer conference on Friday, 
June 17, 1938, at the Middle Ten- 
nessee State Teachers College, Mur- 
freesboro. The president, Miss 
Annie Lee Sugg, requests all 
branches in Middle Tennessee to 
send delegates to this meeting. The 
A. C. E. program for the year will 
be discussed. 


Tennessee A. C. E. 


At the luncheon meeting of the 
Tennessee Association for Childhood 
Education held on April 15, 1938, at 
the Grand Lodge Building in Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, the following of- 
ficers were elected for 1938-1939: 
Miss Edna Sebrella, Memphis, presi- 
dent; Miss Lottye Suitor, Teachers 
College, Memphis, secretary and 
treasurer; Miss Mary Sneed Jones, 
Brentwood, A. C. E. editor ; and two 
new members of the advisory board 
elected were Miss Gertrude Wood- 
row, Covington, replacing Mrs. Elea- 
nor Drane, Bartlett, and Miss Kath- 
erine Petigo, Jackson, replacing Miss 
Louise Oakley, Lexington. 

The resolutions committee made 
the following report: 


1. We recommend that the Association 
for Childhood Education endorse the nine- 
point program adopted by the Tennessee 
Teachers Representative Assembly, Janu- 
ary 14, 15, 1938. 

2. We believe that the nursery school 
and the kindergarten provide environments 
which desirably stimulate and nurture 
child development during the most suscep- 
tible years; and by establishing desirable 
attitudes and habits they play an important 
part in training worthy citizens and pre- 
venting crime. 

We therefore recommend that the A. C. 
E. branches in our state study the value 
and operation of preschool education, 
secure the cooperation of their P.-T. A.’s, 
and influence public opinion, in every way 
possible, in favor of preschool education. 
In this way, at the proper time, an in- 
formed and enthusiastic constituency will 
be able to secure such legislation as will 
enable our state to add free preschool train- 
ing to its system of public education. 

3. Since our national magazine, Child- 
hood Education, provides us with up-to- 
date information on all important educa- 
tional developments and helps solve all our 
professional problems, we recommend that 
special efforts be made to place at least one 
subscription in each school and that mem- 
bers lend their copies to fellow members 
and to their P.-T. A. officers that we may 
all have a common viewpoint. 


Edited by 


MARY SNEED JONES 
Davidson County 


do 
—$ + 


4. We find in our schools many pupils 
who are legally of school age yet not emo- 
tionally, socially, or mentally ready for 
the work of the first grade. We there- 
fore recommend that such pupils be given 
adequate opportunity for a more leisurely 
and natural development in a stimulating 
environment; and that having made prog- 
ress at their own best rate, they be not 
labeled as failure but be promoted to a 
higher section of the first grade. 

We recommend that the same opportuni- 
ties be accorded such second grade pupils 
who are not able to make normal progress 
that a longer period of preparation may 
enable them later to make more rapid 
progress. 

We further recommend that a committee 
be appointed to bring these matters to the 
attention of the commissioner of education, 
and to ask him for more elastic promotion 
standards that pupil failure may be reduced. 

5. We congratulate our state officers for 
their efficient work which has enabled the 
Association for Childhood Education to 
make such gratifying progress during the 
past year; and we urge that all our mem- 
bers make systematic and persistent efforts 
to organize A. C. E. branches in every 
county, city, and town in our state. 

6. Believing that the publicity given our 
organization in THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 
has contributed to our progress, we recom- 
mend that adequate space be again as- 
signed for the use of our A. C. E. editor, 
and that each branch cooperate in filling 
this space with worth-while material con- 
cerning branch activities. 

7. We recommend that our branches co- 
operate heartily with the P.-T. A. on its 
roundup of preschool children, which seeks 
to give each entering pupil a clean bill of 
health and, so far as possible, to remove 
physical handicaps. 

8. We thank most sincerely the speak- 
ers, state officers, local committees, and all 
who contributed to the success of this meet- 
ine, especially are we grateful to the 
Masons for the use of their Grand Lodge, 
their banquet room, and equipment. 

Mary Mackintay, Chairman 
ANNIE LEE Succ 

ALMEDA KINNARD 

ETHEL MoOxLey 

Ciara Mar ADAIR 


The Tennessee Association for 
Childhood Education received recog- 
nition at the national convention in 
Cincinnati, April 19-22, when the 
Tennessee program was cited as the 
best example of cooperation with the 
national association. 

Dr. Winfred Bain, chairman of 
the national A. C. E. resolutions 
committee, called attention to the 
work of the Tennessee group and 
urged other associations to emulate 
its cooperative program. There were 
125 Tennessee delegates attending 





the convention from the following 
counties: Anderson, Bedford, Car- 
ter, Davidson, Gibson, Giles, Hamil- 
ton, Henderson, Knox, Lawrence, 
Madison, Marshall, Maury, Obion, 
Putnam, Rutherford, Sequatchie, 
Shelby, Warren, Washington, White, 
and Williamson. 

Two Tennessee speakers appeared 
on the program of the national con- 
vention. Dr. Maycie Southall of 
George Peabody College, secretary 
of the national association, made an 
annual report, presided at the second 
general session, and led the forum 
of the city and county activities. 
Miss Mary Leath, supervisor of the 
primary grades, Memphis, served as 
coleader of a study group on “Units 
of Work.” 

On Friday at the general meeting 
the Davidson County Association 
for Childhood Education honored 
Dr. Maycie Southall by making her 
a life member of the National Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education. 


A County Library 


SUSAN CRUTCHFIELD 


Elementary Supervisor, Montgomery County 


The Montgomery County Circulat- 
ing Library has outgrown its original 
quarters in the office of the county 
superintendent of schools. Many 
new books were bought this year, 
which made it necessary to enlarge 
the space for storage and display of 
books, pictures, and magazines. 

An unused space, twenty-seven by 
twenty-four feet, enclosed by four 
bare walls, was located above the 
superintendent’s office. Plans were 
made to convert this space into a 
room. A stairway was built in the 
superintendent’s office, a floor was 
laid in the room above, windows 
were adjusted, walls painted, and the 
library books were moved into new 
quarters. The books were placed in 
eight large cabinets extending around 
the room. 

A light, cheerful atmosphere was 
obtained by painting the room a soft 
cream. Magazine racks were built 
between the windows for displaying 
magazines and new books. Two long 
tables for the center of the room 
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By Luoyp L. Jones 


A Junior High School Text 


and vocabulary training. 


velops 


holds the student’s interest. 


ena. 


JAMPACKED with EXPLORATION 
AND GUIDANCE 


OUR BUSINESS LIFE 


1. That includes correlated functional arithmetic, handwriting, 
2. That explores the field of business, offers guidance, and de- 
all the social values of this rich subject. 


3. That makes the student aware of the business forces and busi- 
ness practices that affect his life from early youth to old age. 


4. That is on the eighth and ninth grade vocabulary level, and 


The 


ingful, more 





5. That makes future commercial 
effective, more valuable. 


6. That is supplemented by a teacher’ 
workbook d 





program, 





*s methods book, an optional 
tests that are impressive. 


You can teach without this text. . . 
but you cannot teach so well without it. 


Correspondence Invited 
THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 











Library 


has become an integral part of present-day 
essential school equipment. It is important 
to the school official to know that he can put his 
library requirements into our hands with the 
feeling that the orders will be cared for com- 
pletely and correctly to the last detail. e We 
specialize in the library branch of the book 
business, handling library orders from many hun- 
dreds of school boards from Tennessee and all 
parts of the country. @ Satisfactory service 
and liberal discounts. @ Send us your next 
order, whether selected from the Tennessee 
recommended list or any other catalog, and 
avail yourself of the advantages which we 
offer to your board. @ Write for our Classified 
Catalog of Books for High School Libraries and 
for our Graded School Library Catalog. 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 


Library Department 
333 E. Ontario Street 


School 


Chicago 


























were made at the county workshop. 
Comfortable chairs were stained 
green to match the tables and cabi- 
nets. Shelves were made by the 
stairway where picture books, paper- 
bound booklets, and pamphlets are 
kept. On the top shelf are proudly 
displayed pieces of pottery, baskets, 
and other handicraft made by chil- 
dren in the rural schools. 

Two large, carefully chosen pic- 
tures hanging on the front walls help 
to create a pleasing first impression. 

Two cabinets contain social science 
material, including two large shelves 
with geographies, many histories, 
and other supplementary materials 
in attractive editions. One cabinet 
holds science books, among them the 
new Audubon Birds of America and 
Wild Flowers, by Homer House. 
Three cabinets contain books of po- 
etry, stories, and fiction. Large, col- 
orful, pictured storybooks are avail- 
able for the primary teachers, and 
picture books of animals, travel, 
homes, and other subjects fascinating 
to the younger child. 

Poetry books by Rose Fyleman, 
Dorothy Aldis, A. A. Milne, Robert 
Louis Stevenson, and other favorite 


authors are plentiful. Several an- 
thologies of poems and literature 
have been purchased also. 

Most of the Newbery prize books 
are included in the books of fiction, 
and many that relate to periods of 
history, such as Children of the Cov- 
ered Wagon, by Mary Carr, as. well 
as novels that are read for sheer 
pleasure and enjoyment. 

Two of the cabinets are filled with 
books for the children in the lower 
grades. These books are colorfully 
pictured, and in large, clear type on 
good paper. This type of material 
is used to supply the quick, active 
child with worth-while reading and 
to prepare the backward child to take 
his place in the group on a normal 
footing. 

The last cabinet contains profes- 
sional books for teachers; books on 
the teaching of art, reading, music, 
literature, science, and those for im- 
provement of instruction in general. 

Recently the following magazines 
have been ordered: Life, National 
Geographic, Story Parade, Nature 
Study, Design. 

The books have been purchased 
with two ideas in mind: first, to in- 


terest the child in finding out what 
the printed page contained for him; 
and second, to supply the child in the 
elementary school with material that 
can be easily appreciated and en- 
joyed, yet giving information on the 
many and varied subjects within his 
span of interest. 

It is a joy to go into the school- 
rooms and see the boys and girls 
clamoring for the books. Interest 
has increased and reading is improv- 
ing. 

At present the library contains 4,- 
700 books. Each teacher is allowed 
to take twenty books. They are en- 
couraged first of all to find some- 
thing that the boys and girls in their 
school can read; and then, to select 
books that will relate to their work 
and will supplement the text and 
other available materials. All teach- 
ers are urged to make a selection cen- 
tered around an interest that is more 
or less common to the group. 

In the late afternoon and on Satur- 
day, the library is a busy place where 
three and four workers are engaged 
in helping one hundred and two 
teachers find suitable books for their 


respective groups. 
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I gather something happening in his boy- 
hood 


Fulfilled him with a boy’s determination 
To make all Stratford ’ware of him. 
—EpwIn ARLINGTON ROBINSON. 


r | ¥O VISIT STRATFORD on 
Avon is to make the dearest of 
literary pilgrimages. Wash- 

ington Irving thought that spring was 

the best time, and I am sure War- 
wickshire is never lovelier than it was 
during my June week in Stratford. 

The fertility and beauty of the farm- 

ing country suggests the song of 

Ceres: 

Earth’s increase, foison plenty, 

Barns and garners never empty; 

Vines, with clust’ring branches growing; 

Plants, with goodly burden bowing. 

Countless tourists come by foot, 
automobile, and bus; but, as I left 
the train, I felt that I was arriving 
at the crossroads of the nations. The 
speech of German schoolboys, of a 
French group, and of a party of 
Indian women in gorgeous robes be- 
tokening lofty rank blended with the 
Scots burr of Boy Scouts in plaid 
kilts. Rosy-cheeked girl guides, Eng- 
lish schoolgirls in the invariable blue 
jumper suits, and many American 
tourists helped to crowd the little 
waiting room. 

Stratford is old enough to have 
been an interesting town even though 
Shakespeare had never been born. 
The very name shows that it has 
been important in transportation 
routes since Roman times, and the 
name of the river is the Welsh word 
for water. An old citizen told me 
that the place was of wide fame in 
medieval times on account of the 
distinguished teachers who received 
pupils there. The Holy Trinity 
Church door bears a sanctuary ring 
which, long ago, might be clutched 
by criminals for safety; and the 
miracle plays of Warwickshire carry 
the history of the British drama back 
to one of its remotest points. In 
1568 and 1569, the Stratford bailiff, 
John Shakespeare, gave permits to 
companies of actors to play there. 








ACTIVITIES 


An individualized service for teachers, especially 
in progressive schools. Complete units, with 
visual aids, correlated to your city or state 
Study Course, worked out on any subject YOU 
designate. 25c each. 
Send for FREE list 
ACTIVITIES 
Box 560 Grand Central Annex, New York City 











Stratford on Avon 


ELEANOR RICHMOND 
Humes High School 
Memphis 


2 





Did the bailiff get passes and take all 
his children? 

The ancestral Harvard home is a 
beautiful structure in the center of 
town. Some one has written an in- 
teresting play based on a supposed 
friendship between the Harvard and 
Shakespeare families. 

Three miles from Stratford at 
Wilmcote is a pleasant, long, low, 
half-timbered white stucco house 
dating back to the thirteenth cen- 
tury—the girlhood home of Mary 
Arden, Shakespeare’s mother. This 
charming place was acquired by the 
Shakespeare Trust about 1930, and 
very fortunately, for, in letter and in 
spirit, it belongs to Shakespeare 
land. In the back garden is one of 
the largest old dovecotes in England, 
and the fluffy white birds tumbled in 
and out. Several Vassar freshmen 
in white sport clothes were holding 
corn for them, and the birds flew 
round and round the girls’ shoulders. 
If young Will had found them there 
at his grandfather Arden’s, he might 
have sung right out: 


Journeys end in lovers’ meeting, 
Every wise man’s son doth know. 


On Henley Street in Stratford is 
the two-story building where the poet 
was born. The ground floor was used 
by the father for his business and 
the birth room is on the second floor 
in front. Mary Arden lived here 
until her death, 1608. By stretching 
the neck and the imagination, one can 
read the signatures of Browning, 
Thackeray, and other worthies on 
the plaster wall. Behind the house 
lies the choicest of the Shakespeare 
gardens where one may wander be- 
side Oberon’s bank of wild thyme, 
Ophelia’s rosemary, pansies, and rue, 
Orsino’s bank of violets, and the 
peonies, lilies, and broom which Iris 
offered to Ferdinand and Miranda. 

It is thought that William Shake- 
speare had brothers and sisters—Gil- 
bert, Joan, Anna, Richard, and Ed- 
mund—so probably he did not go 
alone to the old Stratford Latin 
Grammar School or over to Shottery 
to the archery contests. The dis- 
tance to Anne Hathaway’s cottage is 
a short mile through the fields, and 


the way is beautiful still. The 
Shakespeare Trust bought this house 
directly from members of the Hath- 
away family, so there is a chance 
that some things are as Shakespeare 
saw them. The old orchard and the 
wild flowers are delightful. If 
poetry does arise from emotions 
recollected in tranquility, then per- 
haps Shakespeare recalled and glori- 
fied memories of the Hathaway or- 
chard in Lorenzo’s speech to Jessica: 


When the sweet wind did gently kiss the 
trees 
And they did make no noise. 


What carried the man of Stratford 
up to London? Perhaps he deliber- 
ately chose to go along with a com- 
pany of players. Maybe he did go 
poaching on the grounds of Sir 
Thomas Lucy’s splendid estate at 
Charlcote, get caught in a mantrap, 
and have to leave the country. 
Blonde yokels said emphatically, “It 
is the syme,” as I went toward the 
mantrap on the estate, but what 
caught me was England’s heaviest 
rain of many years. The cows and 
I sought shelter in a barn, and I was 
persuaded that anyone who tres- 
passes on the Lucy estate is sure to 
be caught somehow. 

Anyway, about 1611 Shakespeare 
returned to Anne and his children 
and Stratford and the splendid home, 
New Place, which he had bought in 
1597. “Hath not old custom made 
this life more sweet than that of 
painted pomp? Are not these woods 
more free from peril than the en- 
vious court?” The ruins of the 
foundations show that New Place 
must have been imposing. Unfor- 
tunately, it was sold and resold and 
torn down, I think, in 1857. A 
museum stands on the site, and a fine 
old Elizabethan knot garden lies be- 
hind. 

The Stratford parish has its regu- 
lar services in the Holy Trinity 
Church where Shakespeare and mem- 
bers of his family were baptized and 
buried, but at every service vergers 
are many and alert to see that tour- 
ists do not disturb the reverent and 
beautiful Anglican worship. Other 
times, however, when the sight-seers 
click through the gates, it seems as 
though the building were a shrine to 
Shakespeare. In a chained register 
near the door, one may read that a 
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male child of John and Mary Shake- 
speare was baptized there on April 
26, 1564. Inside the chancel is the 
grave with its famous inscription: 


Good friend, for Jesus’ sake forbeare 

To dig the dust enclosed heare; 

Bleste be the man that spares these stones 
And curst be he that moves my bones. 


A seven-sectioned window in ex- 
quisite stained glass carries out with 
Biblical characters Jacques’ idea of 
the seven ages of man. The burial 
register shows that “Will Shake- 
speare, gent.” was buried on April 
25, 1616; Anne Hathaway was later 
placed beside him. 

The older daughter, Susanna, and 
her husband, John Hall, inherited 
New Place, and the younger daugh- 
ter, Judith, lived near by with her 
husband, Thomas Quiney, in a house 
where excellent meals are now 
served to tourists. The Red Lion 
Inn where Washington Irving stayed, 
the Welcombe Inn where the thirty- 
odd rooms are named for the plays 
and characters, the bridges and banks 
of the Avon, and the streets of Strat- 
ford all are fascinating to visit, but 
the greatest treat of all is the Shake- 
speare Memorial Theatre where, from 
April to September, one may see nine 
or ten plays a week. To produce 
plays not ordinarily performed is 
one of the purposes of the theatre, 
and there I saw Much Ado About 
Nothing, Love’s Labours Lost, and 
Henry V for the first time. 

The first Shakespeare festival was 
organized by David Garrick, but the 
first theatre was not built for the 
festivals until 1877. After it burned, 
an architectural competition was held 
to obtain plans for the present one. 
In 1929, the plans of a woman, Eliza- 
beth Scott Carpenter, were chosen. 
How would the creator of Portia and 
Viola and Helen like that? The new 


building was opened with a great 
festival early in the 1930’s, and in 
Stratford now 


There shines out of him again 
An aged light that has no age or station— 
The mystery that’s his. 


The building is functional in design, 
but the mellow red brick seems as 
old as the plays. Celotex lines the 
walls ; I saw a man from Cheltenham 
finger it wonderingly. Acoustics are 
excellent, and the prices are very low. 
The money for the building was 
supplied by gifts from friends of 
Shakespeare from all over the world. 
And people from all over the world 
stand in the queue for the balcony 
where the seats are only a shilling 
and threepence. Some come so early 
that they bring picnic lunches and 
open them in the line. A campstool 
company does a thriving business 
until the doors open. Then the queue 
moves along, the coins jingle, the cur- 
tain rises, and “the play’s the thing.” 


* 
The Colleges Cooperate 


(Continued from page ten) 
number of speakers will be brought before 
the group to discuss certain topics dealing 
with local history. 


State Teachers College 
Johnson City 


Education 411. The Curriculum of the 
Elementary School. 
Education 421. 

High School. 

In addition to these courses, a short 
course will be offered in the curriculum 
laboratory. Elementary as well as high 
school work will be done in the laboratory. 


The Curriculum of the 


University of Tennessee 
Knoxville 


473. The Elementary School Curric- 
ulum. The fundamental principles under- 
lying modern curriculum construction. The 
elementary curricula of Tennessee and 
other states, as well as of certain cities, 
will be examined. Summer quarter, first 
term; also spring quarter. 


483. Curriculum Laboratory for Ele- 
mentary Schools. The purpose of this 
course is to provide a wide variety of 
curriculum materials to be used by ad- 
vanced students who wish to work out 
actual curriculum units for use in their own 
school situation. A workshop containing 
a central depository of books and other 
materials will be provided. The various 
colleges and departments will cooperate in 
advising and guiding students who are 
preparing teaching materials in the various 
elementary fields. Summer quarter, first 
term. 

541. The High School Curriculum. For 
junior or senior high school teachers and 
principals. Critical analysis of recent ad- 
vances in the development of high school 
programs of studies with special reference 
to Tennessee high schools. Summer quar- 
ter, first term. 

553. Curriculum Laboratory for High 
School. A course similar in aims and con- 
tent to Education 483, except that it deals 
with the high school instead of the ele- 
mentary school. Summer quarter, first 
term. 

392. Practical Arts Laboratory for 
Primary Teachers. This course aims to 
give primary teachers laboratory experi- 
ence in the construction phases of activities 
related to social studies and _ natural 
sciences. Summer quarter, first term. 

393. Practical Arts Laboratory for In- 
termediate Teachers. This course aims to 
give intermediate teachers laboratory ex- 
perience in the construction phases of ac- 
tivities related to social studies and natural 
sciences. 

425. The Initiation of the Activities 
Program. The nature and objectives of 
an activities program; organization of 
activities and problems of management in 
a departmentalized and a non-departmen- 
talized school; typical activity units; prac- 
tical construction of an activity unit. Sum- 
mer quarter, second term. 

475. Audio-Visual Aids to Education. 


482. Educational Diagnosis and Treat- 
ment for the Individual Pupil. 

472. Principles of Educational and Vo- 
cational Guidance. 

476. Vocational and Educational Coun- 
seling. 

58la. Problems in Home Economics 
Education. Curriculum Planning. 

431. Curriculum Building in Trade and 
Industrial Subjects. 
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An Experiment in a One-Teacher School of 
Bedford County 


FRANCES E. FAULK 
Wartrace 


While taking the course, “Unit of 
Work,” at State Teachers College, 
Murfreesboro, I worked out units 
that would take care of the children 
in all elementary grades for a year. 

I went back to my one-teacher 
school, Bomar’s Academy, six miles 
from Shelbyville, in a community 
where all interests center around the 
school, to put these units into effect. 
I entered this work more or less with 
“fear and trembling.” I was facing 
the possibility of meeting with ad- 
verse opinion of the parents. My 
fellow teachers were dubious and 
gave me no encouragement. I was 
sure of only one thing, the coopera- 
tion of my school authorities. 

During August and September, we 
studied cereals, fruits, vegetables, 
sugar, and drinks. Our next unit 
was textiles, and with that we cor- 
related minerals. This unit lasted 
through October and November. 
During December and January, we 
studied dairying, sidetracking one 
week for a Christmas unit. Febru- 
ary and March, our last months, 
were taken up with fishing. 

The geography, health, forestry, 
agriculture, civics, and nature were 
covered by the reports. The history 
not covered by the units was easily 
covered in the two days given the 
subject in the individualized learning 
and instruction period. The first 
four grades did not need an English 
book as they got their English in the 
oral and written reports, letters, 
stories, original poems, etc. The 
upper grades merely needed a work- 
book. In checking the spelling it 
was found that most of the words in 
the textbook were the words used in 
connection with the center of inter- 
est. No textbooks other than the 
teacher’s was needed. The children 
got so much practice in audience 
reading from the reports that reading 
from the textbook at the individual- 
ized learning and instruction period 
was on the form of informal tests, 
silent reading and seatwork. Each 
child had either an arithmetic text- 
book or workbook. In order to get 


arithmetic in all the grades during 
the one hour given to the subject 
each day, new processes were pre- 


sented to the lower grades, while the 
upper grades were doing drill work 
at the board and vice versa. 

The unit method is the only salva- 
tion for a one-teacher school. 


Daily Program 


Devotional—religious song, short selec- 
tion from scripture, prayer___-__- 5 min. 
Brean fnseecmon 5 min. 
Activity Period—review of activities; 
the activities, clay modeling, painting, 
hammering, etc. ae 30 min. 
Factual Period—all knowledges related 
to the center of interest from geogra- 
phy, history, science, forestry, health, 
nature, civics, and agriculture: read- 
ing series — textbooks, newspapers, 
magazines, radio, encyclopedias, free 
materials, advertisements; topics from 
all the sources read and reported on; 
topics for next day selected—will be 
suggested as outgrowth of discussion 
ar toma é dope 1 hour 
Recess and Quiet Rest____________ 20 min. 
Appreciation Period — reports, reading 
of books, poems, and stories related 
to center of interest; sharing of art— 
pictures, etc., singing, listening to music, 
presenting practiced drama______ 45 min. 
Creative Period — group or individuals 
write stories, poems, drama, etc. Learn 
new songs, rhythms, drama, create art 
in any form. Explanation in all art 
forms, literature, music, 





Sharing Experiences Along Line of In- 
dividual Interests—current events, in- 


dividual experiences, etc._______- 30 min. 
(en eee 45 min. 
CO ae ee ae ae enna 15 min. 


Individualized Learning and Instruction 
Period— 
Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri. 


Arithmetic_lhr. lhr. lhr. lhr. 1lhr. 
Reading __-%4hr. YZhr. YWhr. Yhr. Yhr. 
Spelling ___% hr. % hr. 4 hr. 
History _-- "hr. % hr. 
Upper English—three times each week 
in place of the upper reading, which 
would be twice each week___--~- 2 hours 


Tennessee Has Unique College 
(Continued from page sixteen) 


equipment, then build the furniture 
and even paint pictures and decorate 
walls. They till the soil, are creating 
one of the finest arboretums, cook 
and serve food, and run twenty-seven 
industries through which the college 
is supported and the work program 
of education for the students is con- 
ducted. By working the year round 
they are able to make all expenses 
and by studying four quarters, while 


working, to complete the full stand- 
ardized college course in four years. 
They have proved that work done in 
properly partitioned time not only 
does not interfere with carrying the 
course but can be made to pay for it. 
The institution has no debts, no en- 
dowments, and makes no “drives” 
for money. 


Community Service Centers Fostered 


There is specialization here in the 
arts, crafts, and sciences but no dif- 
ferentiation between education, char- 
acter building, and service. Gradu- 
ates are encouraged to go into needy 
communities and join their special- 
ties in a community center in which 
they teach ways to better living, ad- 
minister medical and health service, 
and help the neighbors “make two 
blades of grass grow where one grew 
before.” A number of such centers 
have been founded in the Cumber- 
lands and in the mission fields, one 
of the most promising in a Negro 
community. In all cases health in- 
struction is combined with general 
education and more profitable work. 
The sanitarium at Madison is one of 
its best auxiliaries and the manufac- 
turing of health foods one of its 
chief industries. It is now growing 
twenty-seven varieties of soybeans, 
making a very tasty soy bread which 
is protein in content, and experiment- 
ing in many ways in food chemistry. 
No meat, liquor, tobacco, or other 
narcotic is used in the school. 


Enterprise Cooperatively Conducted 


The whole undertaking is built on 
a cooperative basis, and all educa- 
tion is directed toward equipping 
each student to make first a living 
by honest, constructive labor of mind 
or hand or both, and then to devote 
himself to some concrete service for 
the common good. Work, culture, 
and Christian living go hand in 
hand. It is not communal; each 
earns his or her own way as an in- 
dividual. The religious interest is 
deep and genuine but simple and 
never demonstrative or emotional. 
The faith of the founders is that of 
the Seventh-day Adventists, but the 
student may be of any faith and he 
will not be proselyted. 


. 
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The 


Principles and Philosophy 
E. A. Department of Superintendence, 
Fifteenth Yearbook, The Improvement 
of Education; Its Interpretation for 
Democracy. 328 pp. $2.00. 
N. E. A. Education Policies Commission, 
The Unique Function of _—— in a 
Democracy. 129 pp. $0.50. 


sing 
Bolton, F. E., Cole, T. R., and Jessup, 
J. H. The Beginning Superintendent. 
Macmillan. 631 pp. 

Grinnell, J. E., Interpreting the Public 
Schools. McGraw. 360 pp. 7a. 
Norton, J. K., and Norton, M. A., Wealth, 
Children, and Education. Teachers 
Sor” Columbia University. 100 pp. 


Reeder, W. G., An Introduction to Public 
School Relations. Macmillan. 260 pp. 


$2.25. 
Educational Psychology 

Brooks, F. D., Child Psychology. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. 600 pp. $3.00. 

Commins, W. D., Principles of Educa- 
tional Psychology. Ronald Book Co. 
596 pp. 

Skinner, C. E., and others, eds. Readings 
in Educational Psychology. Farrar. 630 
pp. $2.25. 

Trow, W. C., Introduction to Educational 
Psychology. Houghton Mifflin. 417 pp. 
$2.00 


Bingham, W. Van D., Aptitudes and Ap- 
titude Testing. Harper and Bros. 390 
pp. $3.00. 

Terman, L. M., and Merrill, M. A., Meas- 
uring Intelligence; a guide to the ad- 
ministration of the new revised Stanford- 
Binet tests of intelligence. Houghton. 
461 pp. 


Teachers and Teaching 
John Dewey Society First Yearbook, The 
Teacher and Society. Appleton-Century. 
360 pp. $2.50. 
Curriculum and Methods 
Caswell, H. L., and Campbell, D. S., Read- 
ings in Curriculum Development. 
American Book Co. 753 pp. - $3.00. 
Harap, Henry, and others, The Changing 
Curriculum. Appleton-Century. 351 
pp. $2.00. (Publication of joint com- 
mittee of the N. E. A. Department of 
Supervisors and Directors of Instruc- 
tion and the Society for Curriculum 
Study.) 
Otto, H. L., and Hamrin, S. A. Cocur- 
ricular Activities in Elementary Schools. 
Appleton-Century. 441 pp. $2.75. 


Society for Curriculum Study, Integra- 
tion! Its Meaning and —— Ap- 
pleton-Century. 315 pp. $2. 


Elementary Education 
Minor, Ruby, Early Childhood Education; 
Its Principles and Practices. Appleton- 
Century. 763 pp. .00. 


S dary Education 

Brink, W. G., Directing Study Activities 
in Secondary Schools. Doubleday, 
Doran. 738 pp. 

Douglas, H.R, Secondary Education for 
Youth in Modern America; a report to 
the American Youth Commission. 
American Council on Education. 137 
pp. $1.00 





Teachers’ Bookshelf 


Edited by 
PAUL L. PALMER 
Professor of Education 
University of Chattanooga 
[Editor’s Note.—We list herein those of the 
Sisty a pp menage —s 4 q 1937 as printed in 
the April issue of the N A. Journal, which 
we believe will be of special interest to ele- 
mentary and secondary school teachers and ad- 
ministrators. ] 


iS dies 
€ 7 





English and Reading 

Conrad, L. H., Teaching Creative Writing. 
Appleton-Century. 142 pp. 

National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion. Thirty-Sixth Yearbook, Part I, 
The Teaching of Reading; a Second Re- 
port. Public School Publishing Com- 
pany. 442 pp. $2.50. 

Stone, C. R., Better Advanced Reading. 
Webster Publishing Company. 292 pp. 
$2.00. 

Science and Mathematics 

Croxton, W. C., Science in the Elementary 
School. McGraw. 454 pp. 

Kinsey, A. C., Methods in Biology. 
pincott. 279 pp. $2.50. 

Morton, R. L., Teaching Arithmetic in the 
Elementary School, Vol. I, primary 
grades. Silver, Burdett. 410 pp. $2.40. 

Wheat, H. G., The Psychology and Teach- 
ing of Arithmetic. D. C. Heath. 591 
pp. $2.80. 


Lip- 


Social Studies 
Horn, Ernest, Methods of Instruction in 
the Social Sciences. American History 
Association Committee on Social Studies, 
Part XV. Scribner’s. 523 pp. $3.00. 
National Council for the Social Studies, 
Seventh Yearbook, Education Against 


Propaganda. The Council, Harvard 
University. 182 pp. $2.00. 

Wesley, E. B., Teaching the Social Studies. 
Heath. 635 pp. 80. 


Art 

Nicholas, F. W., Maywood, N. C., and 
Trilling, M. B. Art Activities in the 
Modern School. Macmillan. 379 pp. 
$3.29. 

Vocational Education 

Bennett, C. A., History of Manual and 
Industrial Education. Manual Arts 
Press (Peoria, Ill.). 566 pp. $4.00. 

Eastern Commercial Teachers Association, 
Tenth Yearbook, Measuring for Vo- 
cational Ability in the Field of Business 
Education. The Association (1200 Wal- 
nut Street, Philadelphia). 442 pp. $2.50. 


Guidance and Personnel Service 

Keller, F. J., and Viteles, M. S., Voca- 
tional Guidance Throughout the World; 
a Comparative Survey. Norton. 575 
pp. $3.25. 

Strang, Ruth, Behavior and Background 
of Students in College and Secondary 
School. Harper. 515 pp. $4.00. 

Williamson, E. G. and Darley, J. G. 
Student Personnel Work; an Outline of 
— Procedures. McGraw. 313 pp. 


Health and Physical Education 
Chenoweth, L. B., and Selkirk, T. K., 
School Health Problems. Crofts (41 
Union Square West, New York City). 
387 pp. $3.00. 


Lee, Mabel, The Conduct of Physical Edu- 
cation; Its Organization for Girls and 
Women. Barnes (67 West 44th Street, 
New York City). 561 pp. $3.00. 


Rural Education 
Lewis, C. D., The Rural Community and 
Its Schools. American. 412 pp. $2.50. 
Aduit Education 


Buswell, G. T., How Adults Read. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 158 pp. $1.50. 

Ely, M. L., Why Forums? American 
Association for Adult Education (60 East 
42nd Street, New York City). 220 pp. 
$1.00. 


Visual and Radio Education 
Dale, Edgar, and others, Motion Pictures 
in Education. H. W. Wilson (950 Uni- 
versity Avenue, New York City). 472 
pp. $2.50 
Harrison, Margaret, Radio in the Class- 
rooms. Prentice-Hall. 260 pp. $2.50. 


Hoban, C. F., Hoban, C. F., Jr., and Zis- 
man, S. B. Visualizing the Curriculum. 
Cordon Co. (225 Lafayette Square, New 
York City). 300 pp. $3.50. 


Problems in American Democracy, 
by S. H. Patterson, A. W. S. 
Little, and H. R. Burch. Mac- 
millan Co. Pp. 726. $1.88. 

A text on modern economic and 
social problems for students of the 
senior year in high school or for 
junior college maturity. 

Elements of Economics, by Charles 
R. Fay and William C. Bagley, Jr. 
Macmillan Co. Pp. 562. $1.80. 
A revision which brings materials 

up-to-date. 

High School Biology, by Ralph C. 


Benedict, W. W. Knox, and 
George K. Stone. Macmillan Co. 
Pp. 724. $2.00. 


An excellent new text written by 
authors of classroom experience. 
The American Nation Yesterday and 

Today, by Rollo M. Tryon, C. R. 

Lingley, and Frances Morehouse. 

Pp. 737. $1.80. 

A revision with emphasis on recent 
years in American history and writ- 
ten in a more informal style. 


Workbooks, Study Guides, and Paper- 
Bound Materials 


A Science Program for Elementary 
Schools, by A. Phillips and Zella 
Hines. Vol. XIII, University of 
Tennessee Record, No. 4 (primary 
grades) and No. 5 (intermediate 
grades). 

The Grade School and Contest 
Spelling List, by E. H. Schroeder. 
McKnight and McKnight. $0.10. 
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An Experiment in a One-Teacher School of 
Bedford County 


FRANCES E. FAULK 
Wartrace 


While taking the course, “Unit of 
Work,” at State Teachers College, 
Murfreesboro, I worked out units 
that would take care of the children 
in all elementary grades for a year. 

I went back to my one-teacher 
school, Bomar’s Academy, six miles 
from Shelbyville, in a community 
where all interests center around the 
school, to put these units into effect. 
I entered this work more or less with 
“fear and trembling.” I was facing 
the possibility of meeting with ad- 
verse opinion of the parents. My 
fellow teachers were dubious and 
gave me no encouragement. I was 
sure of only one thing, the coopera- 
tion of my school authorities. 

During August and September, we 
studied cereals, fruits, vegetables, 
sugar, and drinks. Our next unit 
was textiles, and with that we cor- 
related minerals. This unit lasted 
through October and November. 
During December and January, we 
studied dairying, sidetracking one 
week for a Christmas unit. Febru- 
ary and March, our last months, 
were taken up with fishing. 

The geography, health, forestry, 
agriculture, civics, and nature were 
covered by the reports. The history 
not covered by the units was easily 
covered in the two days given the 
subject in the individualized learning 
and instruction period. The first 
four grades did not need an English 
book as they got their English in the 
oral and written reports, letters, 
stories, original poems, etc. The 
upper grades merely needed a work- 
book. In checking the spelling it 
was found that most of the words in 
the textbook were the words used in 
connection with the center of inter- 
est. No textbooks other than the 
teacher’s was needed. The children 
got so much practice in audience 
reading from the reports that reading 
from the textbook at the individual- 
ized learning and instruction period 
was on the form of informal tests, 
silent reading and seatwork. Each 
child had either an arithmetic text- 
book or workbook. In order to get 
arithmetic in all the grades during 
the one hour given to the subject 
each day, new processes were pre- 


sented to the lower grades, while the 
upper grades were doing drill work 
at the board and vice versa. 

The unit method is the only salva- 
tion for a one-teacher school. 


Daily Program 


Devotional—religious song, short selec- 
tion from scripture, prayer_______ 5 min. 
Health inspection... 5 min. 
Activity Period—review of activities ; 
the activities, clay modeling, painting, 
hammering, etc. min. 
Factual Period—all knowledges related 
to the center of interest from geogra- 
phy, history, science, forestry, health, 
nature, civics, and agriculture: read- 
ing series — textbooks, newspapers, 
magazines, radio, encyclopedias, free 
materials, advertisements; topics from 
all the sources read and reported on; 
topics for next day selected—will be 
suggested as outgrowth of discussion 
ot today s tome. 1 hour 
Recess and Quiet Rest____________ 20 min. 
Appreciation Period — reports, reading 
of books, poems, and stories related 
to center of interest ; sharing of art— 
pictures, etc., singing, listening to music, 
presenting practiced drama______ 45 min. 
Creative Period —group or individuals 
write stories, poems, drama, etc. Learn 
new songs, rhythms, drama, create art 
in any form. Explanation in all art 
forms, literature, music, and fine 
ee ee 45 min. 
Sharing Experiences Along Line of In- 
dividual Interests—current events, in- 


dividual experiences, etc._______- 30 min. 
ea eee 45 min 
| ee ny ee eet 15 min 


Individualized Learning and Instruction 
Period— 


Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri. 
Arithmetic_lhr. lhr. lhr. lhr. 1lhr. 
Reading __-%hr. Yhr. Yhr. Yhr. Yhr. 
Spelling ___% hr. % hr. 4 hr. 
History _-- hr. % hr. 


Upper English—three times each week 
in place of the upper reading, which 
would be twice each week___-__- 2 hours 


Tennessee Has Unique College 
(Continued from page sixteen) 


equipment, then build the furniture 
and even paint pictures and decorate 
walls. They till the soil, are creating 
one of the finest arboretums, cook 
and serve food, and run twenty-seven 
industries through which the college 
is supported and the work program 
of education for the students is con- 
ducted. By working the year round 
they are able to make all expenses 
and by studying four quarters, while 


working, to complete the full stand- 
ardized college course in four years. 
They have proved that work done in 
properly partitioned time not only 
does not interfere with carrying the 
course but can be made to pay for it. 
The institution has no debts, no en- 
dowments, and makes no “drives” 
for money. 


Community Service Centers Fostered 


There is specialization here in the 
arts, crafts, and sciences but no dif- 
ferentiation between education, char- 
acter building, and service. Gradu- 
ates are encouraged to go into needy 
communities and join their special- 
ties in a community center in which 
they teach ways to better living, ad- 
minister medical and health service, 
and help the neighbors “make two 
blades of grass grow where one grew 
before.” A number of such centers 
have been founded in the Cumber- 
lands and in the mission fields, one 
of the most promising in a Negro 
community. In all cases health in- 
struction is combined with general 
education and more profitable work. 
The sanitarium at Madison is one of 
its best auxiliaries and the manufac- 
turing of health foods one of its 
chief industries. It is now growing 
twenty-seven varieties of soybeans, 
making a very tasty soy bread which 
is protein in content, and experiment- 
ing in many ways in food chemistry. 
No meat, liquor, tobacco, or other 
narcotic is used in the school. 


Enterprise Cooperatively Conducted 


The whole undertaking is built on 
a cooperative basis, and all educa- 
tion is directed toward equipping 
each student to make first a living 
by honest, constructive labor of mind 
or hand or both, and then to devote 
himself to some concrete service for 
the common good. Work, culture, 
and Christian living go hand in 
hand. It is not communal; each 
earns his or her own way as an in- 
dividual. The religious interest is 
deep and genuine but simple and 
never demonstrative or emotional. 
The faith of the founders is that of 
the Seventh-day Adventists, but the 
student may be of any faith and he 
will not be proselyted. 
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Principles and Philosophy 


N. E. A. Department of Superintendence, 
Fifteenth Yearbook, The Improvement 
of Education; Its Interpretation for 
Democracy. 328 pp. 

N. E. A. Education Policies Commission, 
The Unique Function of Education in a 
Democracy. 129 pp. 4 


Administration 
Bolton, F. E., Cole, T. R., and Jessup, 
a. The Beginning Superintendent. 
Macmillan. 631 pp. .00. 

Grinnell, J. E., Interpreting the Public 
Schools. McGraw. 360 pp. $2.75. 
Norton, J. K., and Norton, M. A., Wealth, 
Children, and Education. Teachers 
Sor” Columbia University. 100 pp. 


Reeder, W. 
School Relations. Macmillan. 


$2.25. 
Educational Psychology 

Brooks, F. D., Child Psychology. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. 600 pp. $3.00. 

Commins, W. D., Principles of Educa- 
tional Psychology. Ronald Book Co. 
596 pp. 

Skinner, C. E., and others, eds. Readings 
in Educational Psychology. Farrar. 630 
pp. $2.25. 

Trow, W. C., Introduction to Educational 
Psychology. Houghton Mifflin. 417 pp. 
$2.00. 


G., An Introduction to Public 
260 pp. 


Bingham, W. Van D., Aptitudes and Ap- 
titude Testing. Harper and Bros. 390 
pp. $3.00. 

Terman, L. M., and Merrill, M. A., Meas- 
uring Intelligence; a guide to the ad- 
ministration of the new revised Stanford- 
Binet tests of intelligence. Houghton. 
461 pp. $2.25. 


Teachers and Teaching 
John Dewey Society First Yearbook, The 


Teacher and Society. Appleton-Century. 

360 pp. 50. 
Curriculum and Methods 

Caswell, H. L., and Campbell, D. S., Read- 
ings in Curriculum Development. 
American Book Co. 753 pp. $3.00. 

Harap, Henry, and others, The Changing 
Curriculum. Appleton-Century. 351 
pp. $2.00. (Publication of joint com- 
mittee of the N. E. A. Department of 
Supervisors and Directors of Instruc- 
tion and the Society for Curriculum 
Study.) 

Otto, H. L., and Hamrin, S. A. Cocur- 
ricular Activities in Elementary Schools. 
Appleton-Century. 441 pp. $2.75. 


Society for Curriculum Study, Integra- 
tion! Its Meaning and Application. Ap- 
pleton-Century. 315 pp. $2.00. 


Elementary Education 
Minor, Ruby, Early Childhood Education; 
Its Principles and Practices. Appleton- 
Century. 763 pp. 


Secondary Education 
Brink, W. G., Directing Study Activities 
in Secondary Schools. Doubleday, 
Doran. 738 pp. $3.00 
Douglas, H. R., Secondary Education for 
Youth in Modern America; a report to 


the American Youth Commission. 
American Council on Education. 137 
pp. $1.00. 


Teachers’ Bookshelf 


Edited by 
PAUL L. PALMER 


Professor of Education 


University of Chattanooga 


[Editor’s Note.—We list herein those of the 
Sizty Educational Books of 1937 as printed in 
the April issue of the A. Journal, which 
we believe will be of special interest to ele- 
mentary and secondary school teachers and ad- 
ministrators. ] 
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English and Reading 
Conrad, L. H., Teaching Creative Writing. 
Appleton-Century. 142 pp. 
National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion. Thirty-Sixth Yearbook, Part I, 
The Teaching of Reading; a Second Re- 


port. Public School Publishing Com- 
pany. 442 pp. $2.50. 
Stone, C. R., Better Advanced Reading. 


Webster Publishing Company. 292 pp. 
$2.00. 


Science and Mathematics 
Croxton, W. C., Science in the Elementary 


School. McGraw. 454 pp. $3.00. 
Kinsey, A. C., Methods in Biology. Lip- 
pincott. 279 pp. 50. 


Morton, R. L., Teaching Arithmetic in the 
Elementary School, Vol. I, primary 
grades. Silver, Burdett. 410 pp. $2.40. 

Wheat, H. G., The Psychology and Teach- 
ing of Arithmetic. D. C. Heath. 591 
pp. $2.80 

Social Studies 

Horn, Ernest, Methods of Instruction in 
the Social Sciences. American History 
Association Committee on Social Studies, 
Part XV. Scribner’s. 523 pp. $3.00. 

National Council for the Social Studies, 
Seventh Yearbook, Education Against 


Propaganda. The Council, Harvard 
University. 182 pp. 
Wesley, E. B., Teaching the Social Studies. 
Heath. 635 pp. $2.80. 
Art 
Nicholas, F. W., Maywood, N. C., and 


Trilling, M. B. Art Activities in the 
Modern School. Macmillan. 379 pp. 
$3.29. 
Vocational Education 
Bennett, C. A., History of Manual and 
Industrial Education. Manual Arts 
Press (Peoria, Ill.). 566 pp. $4.00. 
Eastern Commercial Teachers Association, 
Tenth Yearbook, Measuring for Vo- 
cational Ability in the Field of Business 
Education. The Association (1200 Wal- 
nut Street, Philadelphia). 442 pp. $2.50. 


Guidance and Personnel Service 

Keller, F. J., and Viteles, M. S., Voca- 
tional Guidance Throughout the World; 
a Comparative Survey. Norton. 575 
pp. $3.25. 

Strang, Ruth, Behavior and Background 
of Students in College and Secondary 
School. Harper. 515 pp. $4.00. 

Williamson, E. G., and Darley, J. G. 
Student Personnel Work; an Outline of 
Clinical Procedures. McGraw. 313 pp. 
$3.00. 

Health and Physical Education 

Chenoweth, L. B., and Selkirk, T. K,, 
School Health Problems. Crofts (41 
Union Square West, New York City). 
387 pp. $3.00. 


Lee, Mabel, The Conduct of Physical Edu- 
cation; Its Organization for Girls and 
Women. Barnes (67 West 44th Street, 
New York City). 561 pp. $3.00. 


Rural Education 
Lewis, C. D., The Rural Community and 
Its Schools. American. 412 pp. $2.50. 
Adult Education 


Buswell, G. T., How Adults Read. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 158 pp. $1.50. 

Ely, M. L., Why Forums? American 
Association for Adult Education (60 East 
42nd Street, New York City). 220 pp. 
$1.00. 


Visual and Radio Education 
Dale, Edgar, and others, Motion Pictures 
in Education. H. W. Wilson (950 Uni- 
versity Avenue, New York City). 472 
pp. $2.50. 
Harrison, Margaret, Radio in the Class- 
rooms. Prentice-Hall. 260 pp. $2.50. 


Hoban, C. F., Hoban, C. F., Jr., and Zis- 
man, S. Visualizing the Curriculum. 
Cordon Co. (225 Lafayette Square, New 
York City). 300 pp. $3.50. 


Problems in American Democracy, 
by S. H. Patterson, A. W. S. 
Little, and H. R. Burch. Mac- 
millan Co. Pp. 726. $1.88. 

A text on modern economic and 
social problems for students of the 
senior year in high school or for 
junior college maturity. 

Elements of Economics, by Charles 
R. Fay and William C. Bagley, Jr. 
Macmillan Co. Pp. 562. $1.80. 
A revision which brings materials 

up-to-date. 

High School Biology, by Ralph C. 
Benedict, W. W. Knox, and 
George K. Stone. Macmillan Co. 
Pp. 724. $2.00. 

An excellent new text written by 
authors of classroom experience. 
The American Nation Yesterday and 

Today, by Rollo M. Tryon, C. R. 

Lingley, and Frances Morehouse. 

Pp. 737. $1.80. 

A revision with emphasis on recent 
years in American history and writ- 
ten in a more informal style. 


Workbooks, Study Guides, and Paper- 
Bound Materials 


A Science Program for Elementary 
Schools, by A. Phillips and Zella 
Hines. Vol. XIII, University of 
Tennessee Record, No. 4 (primary 
grades) and No. 5 (intermediate 
grades). 

The Grade School and Contest 
Spelling List, by E. H. Schroeder. 
McKnight and McKnight. $0.10. 




















GREYHOUN D Super Coach VACATION S 











and their cost is lowest of all 


See a brand-new America this year—one you hardly dreamed existed. 
Give yourself an entirely new assortment of places and people, a 
fresh bright outlook on everything. Go cruising by Greyhound 
Super-Coach—and even familiar scenes become more thrilling. It’s 
the intimate, close-up view you get that makes the difference. Three 
miles by Greyhound cost the same as a single mile in your own car. 


It’s smart—going one way, returning another, and still saving 
enough on a reduced round-trip ticket for extra pleasure. 


It’s smooth-trolling along in the well-cushioned luxury of a 
Greyhound Super-Coach, the most modern innovation in highway 
transportation. Seats recline at four comfortable positions. 


It’s cool—with Nature’s own fresh air breezing through the coach, 
ably assisted by an efficient and modern ventilation system. 


Don’t hesitate another minute—see your nearest Greyhound agent 
or mail the coupon below for vacation information. 
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and Beaches 


to visit, on margin below. 


THIS BRINGS VACATION FOLDERS, FULL TRAVEL INFORMATION 


Mail this coupon to the Greyhound Travel Bureau, 527 N. Main Street, Memphis, Tenn., for interesting pic- 
torial booklet, filled with travel facts about any of the following: New England (1), Central Atlantic Cities 
}, Pennsylvania and New York State [_], Michigan and Great Lakes Resorts {_}, Great North- 
west [_], California, All the West (], Across America T hrough Southwest [], South Atlantic Coast, Great 
Smokies, Shenandoah Valley (]. Check the one you want—and jot down any special place you would like 
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George Peabody College for Teachers 


SUMMER QUARTER, 1938 
FIRST TERM: JUNE 6-JULY 13 
SECOND TERM: JULY 14-AUG. 19 


By entering at the beginning of the second term of the Spring Quarter, April 
25, and remaining through the Summer Quarter, ending August 19, a full 


semester’s work may be completed. 


For more than sixty years, George Peabody College for Teachers has devoted its 
entire resources and energies to the better preparation and training of teachers 


and educational leaders. 


SFor Catalogues, or Further Information, 
Address 


THE SECRETARY 


GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE 


BY BURLESON, CASH and McCORKLE 


If all the superintendents in the United 
States were to vote as to what is the most diffi- 
cult subject to teach in the entire curriculum, 
probably a large majority would choose lan- 
guage and grammar in the grades. 


Yet an increasing number of superintendents 
have found the solution of this knotty problem. 
A host of schools are now finding a practical 
course in ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE, a series 
of workbooks for Grades 3 to 8 with definite 
instruction and real interest for young pupils. 


ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE are not dependent 
on any textbook, but will be found complete 
enough to supply a thorough year’s course in 
Language in each grade without the use of an 
accompanying textbook. Or they may be used 
with any textbook as a reference book. 


Please write to any of the schools that are 
using ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE. A splendid 
list of these schools in all states in the Union 
will be found in our new national circular 
which will be gladly sent on application. 


Allyn and Bacon 


NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO 


BOSTON 
ATLANTA 
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ADVENTURES 
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CHICAGO 
DALLAS 
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